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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE WRONG SIDE UPWARDS. 

THE valuable results attainable by a division of labour are, in 
this country at least, pretty generally recognised. A man is far 
more likely to do one thing well than ten things. Suppose all the 
ten things, nine of which a man cannot do, to be equa ly necessary 
to his well-being as the one which he can do. What is, in 
such case, the dictate of common sense? Not, certainly, that he 
strive against impossibilities, and wage a fruitless contest against 
the unchangeable laws of his present existence, but that he wisely 
attempt to avail himself of those very laws, and turn them to ac- 
count for the accomplishment of his own ends. In doing this he 
brings out a vivid illustration of the maxim, “ Knowledge is power.” 
The very conditions of our social being, those relations of depend- 
ency in which we stand one to another, the dexterity acquired by 
habit, and the due subordination of part to part in the machinery 
of society, may thus be made—abstractions as they seem—to work 
for us, to become force, to produce material sonal To “ know- 
ledge” it is given to harness even the most impalpable laws, and 
make them carry us whither we will; and to tame to our own pur- 
poses, not merely things themselves, but even the invisible and me- 
taphysical links which connect this thing with that, and that with 
something else. All men seem to understand this, and most men 
to act upon it. 

It would be a strange thing if we did not find in a system of re- 
ligious truth something analogous to this. Priestism, Christianity 
utterly rejects—any intermediate authority between us and God 
we are required to renounce. ‘This is one thing. It is a very dif- 
ferent, and to our minds a perfectly philosophical arrangement, for 
men to select from amongst themselves one whom we shall venture 
to designate a thoughtsman for the rest—one whose specific busi- 
ness it shall be, seeing that every-day concerns engross the atten- 
tion of most of us, to make himself intimately acquainted with 
truth, to spend his life in exploring it, to do nothing else than dig 
out solid masses of valuable ore, for the common benefit of all. It 
is only by this economy, this wise distribution of labour, that an 
extensive acquaintance with the phenomena of Christianity can be 
generally diffused. Thus it is that one mind may pursue the work 
of investigation for many, and abridge for them the labour which 
else would be indispensable for all. 

Christianity not only sanctions, but enacts this arrangement, 
guarding it on all sides, however, by checks which may prevent it 
from degenerating into priestism. And they who thus give them- 
selves up to work exclusively for the s ritual advantage -of others 
she commends to their esteem and to their temporal support. “ The 
labourer is worthy of his hire.” This is but fair. All things are 
here presented in their natural order. We have desert first, and 
then its reward—man doing somewhat for others whereby others 
become indebted to him—he leaving temporal affairs, that for their 
benefit he may give himself to the exclusive care and study of spi- 
ritual Feds se availing themselves, for instruction, of his know- 
ledge of truth, and supplying his worldly wants according to their 
ability. We have here the right side upwards—religion first, then 
the secular arrangements necessary to its sustentation—the last 
being wholly subordinate to the first, springing obviously enough 
out of the necessity of the case. 

This natural order of things a state church deliberately and im- 
pudently reverses. It begins by ordering a levy upon temporal 
things, Bare the religious instruction to follow as best it may. 
And the ground upon which it bases this equally unphilosophical 
and unscriptural arrangement is one of the most curious illustra- 
tions on record of the wisdom of aristocratic legislation. ‘The mes- 
sage we have to bear, say the advocates of this system, is an unwel- 
come one. Men devoid of religious instruction are always disin- 
clined to it—they have no natural taste for Christianity—they are 
indisposed to go to it, and therefore it must be brought to them. 
Exactly so! e dispute not the truth, but its application. Men 
are disinclined to reli ion—and a strange method it is of over- 
coming that disinclination to introduce her to their notice dressed 
up in the odious garb of a tax gatherer. The first word we hear 
from the lips of a state church 1s “ Pay ”—* pay first, listen after- 
wards if you please.” You wish to instruct your neighbour in some 
truth which it concerns him to know, but from which he has an 
avowed aversion. Your first act is, arming yourself with the power 
of law, to seize a portion of his property, and then tell him that if he 
wants an equivalent he may come to you at a stated time and place, 
and you will give him the information which he is already disin- 
clined to receive. 

Now we submit that this method is putting the cart before the 
horse, and exhibiting truth the wrong side upwards—standing 
the cone upon its head instead of its base. Will heaven’s message 
come with more force from the lips of men whose subsistence 1s 


seized from their hearers by legal violence ? Will the authoritative 


| command of the civil magistrate, to keep God’s temple in repair 


and pay his ministers, add a prevailing argument to divine truth ? 
Do we ordinarily listen with more deferential respect to others 
because they are forcibly quartercd on our resources ? What per- 
suasion will be wrought in the hearts of men, by taxing them for 
Christianity ? How is this fitted to mollify their resistance of its 
claims? Surely, if in any cause the intentions of the teacher 
should be visibly pure—if, in the enforcement of any doctrine, he 
should be able to appeal to his hearers in the language of the 
apostle, “ 1 have coveted no man’s silver or gold or apparel”—if 
ever, in aid of the system he advocates, the speaker should be able 
to exhibit a deep, spontaneous, disinterested benevolence, a care- 
lessness for himself, and an absorbing interest in the welfare of 
those whom he addresses, it is in the exposition of spiritual truth. 
And the wisdom of a state church can hit upon no better expedi- 
ent than to present it to the view of men disfigured by exchequer 
processes, stained with the squabbles of clergymen for their tithes, 
rendered hideous by church-rate seizures, and decked out in the 
garments of injustice, extortion, and violence. Men are to be 
made loyal to the Supreme—and the very first step taken to accom- 
plish this purpose is to seize their property for His ministers and wor- 
ship. By oppression they are to be taught kindness—by legalised 
plunder they are to be inspired with love. 

The consequences might have been readily foreseen. The 
national church has come to be regarded as a huge bundle 
of vested rights — property takes precedence of purity, and 
fiscal laws throw into the shade the laws of faith. Wherever 
the matron moves we hear nothing but the jingle of money. 

Jarnest religion is voted enthusiasm —and Christianity is ex- 
hibited as having nothing to do in this world but to find in- 
comes for a numerous clergy. The pay which is independent of 
merit seldom, and then om verchance, secures it. The spirit of 
the age can hardly mount, it is true, without dragging up after it 
the great body of state ecclesiastics. They are, y rm Be a dead 
weight upon society—meet with them in what age we will, they 
are er at the bottom of the scale—always resisting improve- 
ment—always obstructing the progress of the people. Why is this ? 
Nothing can be more evident. Because they are the only order of 
men for whom we provide pay, in the first place, and then leave de- 
sert to reach it if it please. ‘The mistake is not that of Christianity, 
but of those who, misunderstanding it, have thrust themselves into 
the position of legislators for it. 


THE POWERFUL AND THE DEFENCELESS. 

WHEN we gave insertion, last week, to the advertisement of the 
‘ Metropolitan Collegiate association,” together with the accompa- 
nying letter of Mr Judson, and submitted to the publica _ brief 
comment thereupon, we certainly had no idea of pursuing the sub- 
ject further. We have, even now, no wish to come into collision 
with the managing committees of our various theological institu- 
tions. But neither will we shrink from it, if, as appears probable, 
the necessity for it should arise. Whatever passes, shall pass under 
the eye of the public. The despotism of irresponsible power, if de- 
termined to lord it over the youth committed to its charge, shall 
“play its fantastic tricks before high heaven.” We have entered . oe 
the ; es of the otherwise defenceless, and we pledge ourselves 
that they shall not be sacrificed in the dark. Let them, whose aim 
it appears to be to avail themselves of their accidental authorit 
to crush the spirits of the rising mregeres! placed within their 
poe look to it. What they do, they shall do in the face of the 
world, 

The following advertisement appears in our columns this week. 

‘Ata meeting of the committee of the Hackney Theological semin 
this 16th of February 1842, the attention of the committee having been di- 
rected to an advertisement and also to a letter in the Patriot, of the 10th 
inst., signed ‘ J. K. Judson,’ (one of their students) in which animadversions 
have been made upon the trustees of another institution, it was resolved, 

‘‘¢That this committee are far from wishing to prevent their students 
from joining with the students of other seminaries and colleges, for the 
purpose of improvement, and of cultivating friendly intercourse with each 
other, provided this be done in a manner which shall not interfere with the 
domestic arrangements of their own institution; at the same time, the com- 
mittee express their deep regret that any of their students should have 
joined in any associated and public act, inculpating the trustees of any other 
college; and this committee will adopt such means as they trust shall pre- 
yent the recurrence of such a proceeding.’ 

‘‘ From the minutes—by order, 
‘kK. ASHBY, Hon. Sec.” 


Thus far all appears mild and reasonable. But did the com- 
mittee stop here? No! by no means! We will give the rest of 
their resolution. . 
‘And they explicitly declare, and they wish their students to consider, 
that in case of any such interference in future, with the acts or transactions 
of the trustecs or committce of any other college, it will be the imperative 
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Sou painful duty of this committee, to prevent the students from attend- 
ing the meetings of such association : and that any and every student who 


may not think proper to comply with this rule, will be required to withdraw 
from this institution. 


“‘The committee very much blame Mr Judson for having lent his name 
as a student of this institution to this publication, and especially for sending 
the letter, &c., without having consulted the tutors, and they strictly prohibit 
Mr Judson, or any other student of their institution, from going any further 


into this painful business by any publication whatever, upon pain of expul- 
sion.” 


The committee of Homerton college, we believe, will meetshortly. 
But we cannot anticipate arbitrary proceedings from that quarter. 
We beg to submit to them the following matter for reflection. 
The young men whose conduct they are about to judge, were en- 
gaged ina laudable undertaking. ‘They deny having entered upon 
any discussion as to the management of the several institutions 
with which they happened to be connected. No complaint was 
ever made to them that such was the case. No warning given. 
The slander was set afloat after the Coward college trustees had 
wantonly interfered, and was circulated in private. Had it been 
asserted publicly, it might have been met and refuted. That it was 
not, is a proof of its worthlessness. The “ Collegiate asssociation” 
was put upon its defence by the arbitrary act of these trustees. Is 
there a right-minded man who can condemn them for setting 
themselves straight with the public? Or does college virtue consist 
in bowing implicitly to the decrees of Mr Gibson, Dr Collyer, Dr 
Walford, and the ey T. Clout Russell ? 


The parish of Radcliffe, in the county of Lancaster, has recently 
been the scene of one of those disgraceful acts of injustice which, in 
our day, so frequently exhibit the state church in its true character, 
as an institution incompatible with civil and religious freedom. Not- 
withstanding the inhabitants of the above parish have enjoyed from 
time immemorial the full advantage of the spiritual superintendence 
of a line of successors to the apostles, they have remained in a con- 
dition of dense and stupid ignorance. This is the more surprising, as 
the ministers of that religion, so kindly provided for the enlighten- 
ment of the nation, have retained possession of this field of labour un- 
disturbed, till of late years, by the new-fangled notions or objectionable 
practices of any sect of dissenters. Long might the parish have re- 
mained in this religious sleep, protected in their slumbers by a clause 
introduced into all his leases by the present proprietor of the land in 
the district (to the effect that no “nuisance” in the shape of a dis- 
—— of worship should be permitted on his estate), had not a 
spirited Methodist lady purchased the lease of a public house, held 
under an old lease in which the hindering clause did not exist, and 
thereby obtained a suitable plot of land, now covered by an elegant 
and commodious chapel, where the gospel is regularly preached. 

ough a large number of the inhabitants of this parish dislike church 
rates, being indifferent to religion and the church, yet no opposition 
had ever been made to them until a little after Easter, 1841, when a 
vestry meeting was held, Mr Milne, the rector, in the chair, for the 
purpose of laying a church rate. A rate of 14d. in the pound was 
proposed by Mr Hutchinson, one of the churchwardens, and the mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr R. Bealey. A request was made by a rate- 
payer that the churchwardens would allow the amount required for 
the current expenses of the church to be raised by voluntary means. 
This Lg ay being met by a decided negative, Mr J. Burd, jun., 
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moved there be no church rate laid this year. The motion was 
seconded by a working man, and carried. ‘The pro-rate party de- 
manded a poll. It was found afterwards that the meeting had been 


convened in an illegal manner, and a second meeting was called on 
the 22d July, but so unexpectedly that the great majority of the rate- 
payers of Radcliffe knew nothing of the matter until the meeting was 
over, and the rate quietly and comfortably laid by the churchwardens 
and a few select friends. The rate thus imposed was twice demanded 
_ from Messrs J. Burd and Sons by the collector, and afterwards by the 
rector and churchwardens in person, and payment was distinctly re- 
fused. Asummons before the magistrates followed, and the church- 
warden having sworn that the vestry meeting had been called with 
the due formalities, the bench inquired on what grounds payment was 
refused. Mr Burd, jun., stated that though not Saeed to prove the 
rate illegal, he would not pay any church rate, denying the right of 
the civil governor to interfere in religious matters and to tax the com- 
munity for the advantage of a sect, stating further his conviction that 
a church rate is unjust, peenngee etm. and dangerous to liberty. The 
magistrates mteted payment of the rate, 8/. 5s. 2d., and costs, 25s., for 
which sums a warrant of distress was exccuted, and a horse worth 
30 guineas driven away. On the 7th Feb the horse was sold for 
207. 10s., and the balance offered to Mr Burd, jun., and refused. It 
were well had the matter ended here. The horse being in high con- 
dition when taken, was kept in a stable several days without exercise, 
and when brought out to be sold was full of spirit. A lad was put 
upon him to show him off, having nothing more to control him than a 
rope halter; the animal became unmanageable, and while galloping 
at a furious rate, knocked down an old man and injured him so that 
he lingered a few days in great pain and died. An inquest was held 
on the unfortunate man who thus met death by the gross carelessness 
and want of judgment of those who had the management of the horse, 
and the jury being judiciously chosen, a verdict of accidental death 
was obtained, the inconvenience of a deodand avoided. It is 
hoped that this renewed act of oppression on the part of the so-called 
national church may impress on the minds of the friends of true reli- 
ion the secular and intolerant character of the establishment, and 
fead them to the enco ement and advocacy of a system unfettered 
by political alliances, and rich, not in compulsory exactions, but in 
the free-will offerings of its members. 
The Braintree case was called on for hearing in the Consistory court 
of London last week, when Dr Addams, for the defendant, stated to the 
. that he had been so incessantly engaged attending the privy 
il from day to day since the ag in this case had been put 
hands, that he had been totally unable to prepare himself for 
very great importance required; and he, therefore, wished 


ht be postponed. The Queen’s Advocate, for the 
na, declased they were ready, and deprecated postpone- 
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ment. Dr Lushington stated he was cognizant of the fact, that 
Dr Addams’s engagements had precluded his preparing himself for 
this case, as its immense importance in connexion with the previous 
judgments in the Queen’s Bench and the Exchequer chamber de- 
manded, and that justice to the public required that the hearing 
should be postponed to the next court day (this day). 

Mr Joseph Tite has issued a printed circular to the inhabitants of 
Beaminster, stating that the law has “robbed him of the following 
articles, for 4s. 7d. church rate; viz., one mahogany table, one couch, 
four mahogany chairs, one copper coal scuttle, and three dozen of 
twine.” 

The committee for opposing the illegal and unwarrantable proceed- 
ings of the vicar, churchwardens, and church-building committee, of 
the parish of St Giles, Camberwell, have succeeded in putting a stop 
for the present to the plans intended to be carried out. It is under- 
stood that the Exchequer Bill Loan commissioners, having taken the 
opinions of the law officers of the crown, have refused to grant a loan 
of 20,0007. of Exchequer bills, on the ground that the whole proceed- 
ings have not been in accordance with law. 

At Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire, twenty-eight boys have been 
expelled from the charity school for the sin of having attended a dis- 
senters’ Sunday school tea drinking. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin—Yours is a paper which advocates general principles. I there- 
fore solicit the publication (if you deem it worthy of a place in your columns) 
of a general principle, the maintenance of which appears to me to be essen- 
tial to the consistency of those dissenters who refuse to pay ecclesiastical 
exactions on the ground of conscience. The principle to which I allude is 
this—that no human government has a right to attach any other penalty to 
the violation of its laws besides what consists in withholding the benefit 
which those laws are intended to confer, or in the infliction of that incon- 
venience which they are intended to avert. Mr Swaine, in his letter last 
week, says that the principle upon which the conscientious refusal of church 
rates is based would lead to the subversion of all government, and the same 
objection to the dissenter’s conduct has been brought forward in the house 
of Commons. It has been affirmed that a man may have, or profess to have, 
a conscientious objection to a war rate, or any other legal exaction, and that 
if the plea is admissible in one case it is in another, since the man who 
makes the objection is the only judge of its validity. This reply has never 
been fairly met. The principle which I have stated appears to me to 
furnish the only answer to it, since, if the penalties of law were regulated 
by it, the legislature would have a right to inflict them; and the man who 
suffered them would have no right to accuse the state of injustice, as it is 
not bound gratuitously to avert those evils for the removal of which a man 
refuses to pay. Does a dissenter refuse to pay every ecclesiastical exaction ? 
then let him be deprived of a// the benefits of an established church. Does 
a man refuse to pay a war rate? then let him forfeit his property, or even 
his liberty, which would be the consequence of his being entirely unpro- 
tected by the state. This appears to me to be the only principle upon which 
the penalties of law can be righteously regulated; and that it is so, is clear 
from this self-evident proposition—that no man, or body of men, can have a 
right to take my property, or ‘require my submission to their will, without 
giving me what I deem a fair equivalent. If I refuse the exaction, they can 

ustly do no more than refuse the benefit of which such exaction is the price. 
‘Sven the penalties of God’s law appear to me to be mainly regulated by this 
principle, for the only punishment he inflicts upon disobedience is implied in 
the sentence, ‘‘ Let him that is unholy be unholy still.”” There may be some 
little difficulty in the general application of this principle to our present 
confused system of laws, but with care I am persuaded it may be made to 
apply to the regulation of all our laws which are really useful and just. 

I am, sir, yours, with great respect, 


Gainsborough, Feb. 7, 1842. DAVID LOXTON. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PETITIONS FOR THE WEEK. 

Church patronage (Scotland), for abolition of, 1. 
Corn laws, for repeal of, 1670. 
for fixed duty, 1. 
against repeal of, 1. 
Import duties, for revision of, 2. 
Marriages in Ireland, for declaring valid, 51. 
Poor Law act, for amendment of, 2. 

for repeal of, 2. 
Universal Suffrage, for, 3. 
Window duty, for repeal of, 1. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
BILLS PRESENTED, AND READ A FIRST TIME. 

. Buildings Regulation bill. 
. Boroughs Improvement bill. 

BILLS READ A SECOND TIME, 
. Duchy of Cornwall bill. 
. Copyright Registration bill. 

CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE. 
1. Corn Importation act. 
2, Duchy of Cornwall bill. 


re BILL READ A THIRD TIME, AND PASSED. 
Loan Societies bill. 


— 


noe bo cl 


A MOTIONS. 

Controverted elections—Motion made and question proposed, “ That the petition of 
Baron Ennishowen and Carrickfergus, being the petition of a lord of parliament, 
be not referred to the said committee.””—(Mr Thesiger.) Debate adjourned. 

Corn importation— Motion made and question proposed, “‘ That all duties payable u 
“=. of corn, grain, meal, or flour, do now cease and determine.”—{ Mr 

illiers. 

Population of Stockport—Motion made and question proposed, “ That there be laid 
before this House a copy of the report made and the evidence taken by the com- 
missioners sent to inquire into the state of the population of Stockport.”—(Mr 
Cobden.) Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUBSTANCE OF CONVERSATIONS, 

Poor Law.—On Monday, in answer to Mr T. Duncompg, Sir 
James Granam stated that the Poor-law Amendment act, with all the 
modifications which government intended to introduce, would be 
brought forward after Easter. 

Stave Trape.—On Monday, Sir R. Peet laid on the table of the 
house the slave trade treaty, to which he referred in terms similar to 
to those used by Lord Aberdeen in the house of Lords. Viscount 
Patmerston hoped that the French government would not refuse to 
ratify a treaty which had been signed by th¢ir ambassador in this 
courtry, in consequence of negotiations of which the cabinet of Paris 


were cognizant. 
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DEBATES. 
Wednesday, February 16. 


CORN LAWS—ADJOURNED DEBATR. 

The debate was resumed by Mr E. Butter, who proved, from various 
returns, that a sliding scale always tempted the owners of bonded corn 
to withhold it. He hailed the “‘rests’’ in the proposed scale as the 
germs of a fixed duty, and saw in them the dawn of the day when a 
fixed duty of 6s. would be enacted. 

Sir Watter James, Mr Scott, and Mr Curistmas supported the 
government plan, and Mr Bernat and Mr Hastte opposed it. 

Mr Roesvuck was anxious to guard the vote he intended to give 
from misapprehension. 


It appeared to him that the resolution which they ought to have commenced by dis- 
cussing, was whether or not there should be any duty at all placed on corn, before 
they discussed what the amount of that duty should be. They were then discussing 
a question which ought to be discussed lastly—which ought to be one of secondary 
consideration, but the reason for their doing so arose from a misconception of the rules 
of the house ; and he thought he would be justified in saying that it was competent to 
any hon. member to move, as an abstract proposition, a resolution upon which to ob- 
tain the opinion of the House as to the propriety of putting any duty whatsoever upon 
foreign grain imported into this country. He was prepared to go so far as to propose 
that question now, as an amendment upon the amendment of the noble lord, and to 
take a division of the House upon his amendment first. This he took to be in conso- 
nance with the rules of the House, and he wished that it should be done, because by 
that means himself and those who, like him, were of opinion that there should be no 
duty on foreign corn, would be relieved from the difficulty to which he had already 
adverted. 


He would not take up the time of the House by arguing against a 
sliding scale, but would address himself to the subject of tax or no 
tax, for it was on this question that the table of the house had been 
loaded with the petitions of the people. He did not wish to view the 
question in its religious bearing, but to argue solely upon the impolicy 
of taxing the people’s food. We were made at once an isolated and a 
ee people by the war, and the population so created must 
be maintained now. Mr Roebuck then gave a sketch of the change 
of ministry, and of the state of public excitement produced by the 
hopes held out by Sir Robert Peel, and the secrecy in which he had 
shrouded his plans; and after all, his scheme could have been devised 
by the application of half an hour’s sagacity. ‘The self-supporting 
system was an absurdity. 

Comparisons were instituted between this and foreign countries, but it should be 
kept in mind that those foreign states were self-supporting countries. In this country 
they had the disadvantages of a self-supporting country united with that of being de- 
pendent = other countries for food. He took his stand upon the self-supporting 
system. When they could not sustain the population of the country by the produce 
of their gwn soil—when they could not supply sufficient food for the people, and had 
more mouths than they could fill—they had no other alternative than to give it up al- 
together. Their true pee was to promote commercial intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, and thereby bind them together in bonds of friendship. That would be the 
best tee for the preservation of peace. Would they not have been before now 
at war with the states of North America, but for the influence of the commercial ad- 
vantages which were known to result from the continuance of peace? By extending 
foreign trade they would obviate the necessity for war. Let them extend their com- 


me intercourse throughout the whole of Europe, and they would by that means 
prevent the loss of human lives and the occurrence of bloody wars. 


He hoped for better things of the landed proprietors than to think 
that all their patriotism and virtues rested on a tariff. ‘The real mean- 


ing of the word ‘ protection ’’ was, that the bulk of the commmunity 
should maintain a small portion in wealth and affluence. He there- 
fore repudiated all protection. He believed the same objections ap- 
plied to a fixed duty as toasliding scale. - - 


Those who advocated a fixed duty were open to all the objections which were made 
to the sliding scale. He would be ashamed to throw off any of the odium which at- 
tached to this — of protection by adopting a fixed duty. It was always urged 
that the agricultural interest had peculiar burdens to sustain, and on that plea that 
they were entitled to protection. They should prove that. But they did not. They 
always shrunk from that proof; but if they did bear any peculiar burden, it would be 
more economical for the country to relieve them from it than to continue protection 
{cheers from the ministerial benches]. He was glad to notice those cheers—for if they 
were relieved from those burdens, they could not in fairness objectto give up the pro- 
tection they enjoyed. They should prove their grievance—they should bring it under 
the consideration of the House,and seek relief ; that would be the fair course, instead 
of demanding protection. 


He reminded the House that the great body of the people were 
looking to them with anxious eyes ; they were waiting to see whether 
either of the two great classes, the agricultural and commercial, would 
do them justice before they took the reckoning ‘nto their own hands ; 
and if the statesmen who governed lagged behind, or opposed the just 
demands of the nation, upon their heads must fall all the concentrated 
odium and onus of the failure. 


Lord SAnpDon supported the government plan ; and MrG. Berxe.ey 
was desirous of a fixed duty. Lord Wors.ey could not assent to either 
the one or the other. The country had reached a high state of pros- 
perity under the existing corn law, and he should oppose any change 
in it. 

Sir Rosert Peer then rose to reply. He was much surprised that 
Lord John Russell, who was wont to call upon the opposition for very 
specific statements of their plans, should have moved only an abstract 
resolution ; and he was at a loss to imagine how that resolution could 
be supported by any in that house who advocated total repeal. 


How they who are the advocates for a total repeal of all duties on foreign corn can 
vote for the resolution of the noble lord, I confess I cannot understand. It is a matter 
of wonder to me how any but the advocates of a fixed duty can be founa to concur with 
the noble lord in his proposition. The noble lord merely affirms, “‘ That this House, 
considering the evils which have been caused by the present corn laws, and especially by 
the fluctuations of the graduated or sliding scale, is not prepared to adopt the measure 
of her Majesty’s government, which is founded upon the same principles, and is likely 
to be attended with the same results.”” Why, sir, fixed duty lurks under this ambi- 

us peneneiey. He who moves the resolution is in favour of a fixed duty. How 
iS com nd al with you who are opposed to all duties whatever—how it can be 
worth your while to vote for this motion, which you know rfectly well involves in it, 
a though the words may be, the principle of a fixed duty and nothing else, 
I con I am at a loss to imagine. The motion which the noble lord ought to have 
made—I mean, if he intended to maintain his own declared “gene ener y have 
stated distinctly and clearly what were the principles which he was prepared to re- 
commend the oun to adopt in preference to the principles of our measure. 


He agreed that the object sought should be the welfare of the whole 
people, and it was because he thought the present plan more calculated 
to effect that object than a fixed duty that he had introduced it. 


I consider that a better principle than the principle of a fixed duty, and therefore it 
that I propose it for the adoption of the House. A fixed duty, indeed, the noble 
rd now seems inclined to abandon. ‘ We will have no sliding scale,” says the noble 
lord, but still the noble lord in one case adopts a sliding scale. The difference between 
the noble lord and me is, that he slides on one leg. The noble lord is prepared to 
maintain the system of averages, to determine when the yey | at certain prices shall 
cease altogether. Well, I think that my plan is the better of the two, because, as was 
ustly observed in his able speech by my right hon. friend the Vice-president of the 
d of Trade (Mr Gladstone), because the noble lord keeps on the fixed duty of 8s. 
when the price is at 72s,; but at 73s, or 74s., determining the price by the averages, 


| 


the noble lord proposes that the duty shall - rene 
can exist under the present system for the parent of ee eee “ combinations 
is now, when corn is at 70s., inducement to hold till it reaches Wee oat if there 
inducement to hold back would there be when the difference of 2s in the emanee 
a difference of 8s. in the duty? And then, with respect to America oo makes 
there, finding the duty here remitted when the price is at 73s., » the merchant 


ships his corn: 
holders here have poured in corn upon the market in the mean em It iotunedan 
be their interest to combine to raise the duty. They do combine, and the price falls 


in consequence to 72s., and the duty rises to 8s., and the American m 

sees *y erchant 
put up with the failure of his speculation. The noble lord must, caches cake 
that after six months’ time for deliberation, the only amendment which he proposes 
leaves unremedied almost all the defects of the present system. 


He then proceeded to point out the contradictory nature of the 
arguments made use of by his opponents. Forinstance, Mr Labouchere 
said the new mode of taking the averages would raise the price at 
least 5s. Lord Worsley contended that it would not raise it at all. 

Why, sir, those different opinions, urged as fair objections to my measure, | look 
upon as conclusive proofs that, to effect any satisfactory settlement that shall 
with it that degree of assent and good-will which all great public undertakings of the 
kind ought to carry with them, we ought tolook to the opinions of extreme thinkers 
on the one hand and on the other, to the views of the advocates of free trade on the 
one hand, and the advocates of continued protection on the other, each differing to 
the same extent and degree from each other, and infer from these extreme opinions, 
and the violence with which they are urged, that on the whole there is nothing very 
unreasonable in the proposition, and that if it be in itself a good measure, it is desi- 
rable that it should be adopted ; and if adopted, that it should be adopted as speedily 
as possible. 

{e was desirous of effecting practical improvements, rather than 
of winning a present popularity by announcing some great principle 
which after all he should not be able to carry out. It was very easy 
to talk of the desirableness of free trade in corn ; but he, as minister of 
the Crown, was compelled to look at the mighty interests which had 
grown up under the system of restriction. 

Think what pecuniary interests must be involved in the production of such an 
amount of grain. Think, too, of the amount of social interests connected with those 
pecuniary interests which are also involved—how many families are depending for their 
subsistence and their comforts upon the means of giving employment to thousands, 
before you hastily disturb the laws which determine the application of capital. All 
these considerations you may disregard or overlook in your haste to apply the princi- 
ples of free trade; but let me tell you, if you do so, you are the real enemies of the 
application of those principles. If you disregard those pecuniary and social interests 


‘which have grown up under that protection which has long been continued by law, 


then a sense of injustice will be aroused, which will redound against your scheme of 
improvement, however conformable it may be to rigid principle, 

t was for these reasons he was desirous not to effect a sudden 
change, but to substitute a system of — for one of prohibition. 
It was true that any duty would, under certain circumstances, act as a 
prohibition. 

The noble lord will find it very difficult to apply a mers | which will not under certain 
circumstances amount to a prohibitory duty. The noble lord spoke much of the ad- 
vantage of putting the United States of America on the same footing as the Baltic. 
He said the United States was a power with which we ought to endeavour to 
carry on an extensive commercial intercourse ; that it contained immense plains bor- 
dered by rivers, which would afford a ready means for the conveyance of ex and 
imports ; and that it would be of the greatest advan to us to be able at all times to 
carry on a trade with ¢hat country. But the noble lord also said that the cost of a 
quarter of American wheat when brought into Liverpool would be 478. Now, eon- 
sidering the disadvantages under which the United States stands with reference to 
corn, I should have thought that at that price no duty ought to apply ; but the noble 
lord fixes a duty of 8s. — corn from America at the price of 47s. ; and that being so, 
I would ask whether, when the price of English corn was at 50s. the noble lord’s fixed 
que 8s. would not, according to his own showing, amount to a prohibitory duty } 

e then entered into a detailed analysis of the operation of his 
scale at various points. He admitted that the country could not be 
made absolutely independent of foreign grain, but he would have her 
importation supplemental only, and not substantial and pri , 
He considered his scale to be a decided change in favour of 
consumer, 

I cannot understand how sensible and enlightened men, like some of the hon. 
tlemen opposite, can fora moment conceive that my scale is no improvement. ow 
can they hold that I offer no benefits to the consumer? Why, just look at the scale I 
propose, and compare it with that at present existing. Accor« ing to my proposition, 
when wheat is at 64s. the duty shall be 8s.; the present duty is 22s. 8d. fan any one 
say that I do not relieve the consumer? When wheat is at 65s. I propose that the 
duty shall be 7s.; the present duty is 21s. 8d. 1 propose a 6s, duty on wheat at 66s. ; 
the present we | is 208. 8d. I pregeee that the 6s. duty shall continue until the price 
is at 68s., and then it diminishes Is. upon every shilling the price rises. But you sa 
that this scale offers no security that the holders of corn will not continue to hold. 
Can you deny that the inducement to hold is rendered infinitely less? Will there not 
be an inducement in the natural operation of commercial — to bring the corn 
into the market, and sell it even when the duty is 6s. a quarter 


He then went through the whole subject in detail, and com 

each point in his scale with preceding scales, contended for its supe- 
riority over them all; and affirmed that it was generally approved by 
those who were the best judges, the corn dealers. He was fully aware 
of all the difficulties of his position, and if he consulted party interests 
he should perhaps be opposed to all change; but in defiance of the 
censures of those who on the one hand thought they were going too 
far,and on the other that they were not going far enough, govern- 
ment were determined to persist, and they looked to find their ulti- 
mate reward in the approbation of all moderate men, and the benefit 
conferred upon all classes of the community. 


Lord Patmerston had expressed his apprehensions at the close of 
last session, that the promised change would not be satisfactory, and 
the result justified his fears. 

After five months’ mysterious deliberation—after ransacking the continent for infor- 
mation—after cabinets held and colleagues lost, the government came down with a 
measure which he took leave to say was imperfect and incomplete for its purpose, and 
which had justly been described by his noble friend in that terse and ep ~ 


n- 


language of which he was so great a master—as a measure which disturbed eve 
and settled nothing. And what had been the result? The result had been, that while 
on the one hand the government had dissatisfied their opponents, on the other, they 
had discontented the great bulk of their friends. The proof of that assertion was to 
be found in the dead silence with which gentlemen opposite had received the speech 
of the head of the government the other day. 

He was an advocate for a moderate fixed duty, but not on the prin- 
ciple of protection, for he objected to all protection, but for the pur- 
poses of revenue. 

Ile maintained that taxes and duties should be levied for the purpose of revenue, and 
revenue alone. The army must be maintained, the navy and the civil establishments 
must be provided for, and it was necessary that duties should be levied for those pur- 
poses ; but he saw no reason why the importation of corn from abroad should be at- 
tended by any other than a moderate duty, which would not interfere with an abund- 
ance of the supply of the commodity, ‘ : 

He considered a sliding scale to be good neither for protection nor 
revenue, nor for the benefit of commerce. ‘The fixed duty would have 
been better for the interests of our exports, better for the regularity of 
the supply, better for the employment of British shipping. It was 
idle to talk about independence of foreigners in a country where some 
millions of the people exist but by foreign commerce. Ireland had 
been a corn-exporting country, and yet her poor had starved, because 
they had not the means of Lng oe the very corn they raised. ‘iii 

What a childish doctrine was that, if he might use such an expression, to be 
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——_ of foreigners for a supply of food! A nation, indeed, who was dependent upon 
reign nations for its commerce [hear, hear], a nation that was dependent on foreign 
commerce for the means with which they bought their bread, were to all practical 
purposes as dependent upon foreign nations for their food as if the food they bought 
were grown in a foreign country. A man might starve in a land of plenty if he had 
not the means to buy that which supported life. Their fields might abound with 
oe harvests, and yet the faces of their manufacturers might be pale with pinch- 
amine. 
“But there were other and higher grounds upon which the doctrine 


of independence of foreign countries should be repudiated. 

Why was it that the globe in which they lived was divided into zones and climates 
—that the different countries furnished different productions, whilst the inhabitants 
themselves had the same or similar wants?) Why was it that nations were divided by 
large and mighty rivers, and that lands most distant from each other were brought 
almost into contact by that very ocean which seemed to separate them? Why was it, 
but that man might be dependent upon man, and that a change of commodities might 
be accompanied an extension and diffusion of useful knowledge ; that the inter- 
change of mutual benefits might produce kindly feelings and relations ; and that com- 
merce, with civilisation in the one hand, and leading peace with the other, might ren- 
der mankind happier, wiser, and better? Those were the dispensations of Providence; 
those were the decrees of that Almighty Power that created and disposed the universe. 
But then stepped in, with their presumption and arrogant folly, the dealers in restric- 
tive and protective duty, fettered the inborn energies of man, and set up their mise- 
rable legislation, instead of the standing law of nature. 


Whatever might be the issue of that debate, he was convinced that 
reason would prove more powerful than crror and fallacy; and al- 
though there might be some delay, he looked forward to the speedy 
diffusion of more enlightened principles upon that subject. 

The House then divided, and the numbers were— 


For the original motion ................ 349 
Poe the amoemdment..............50055. 226 
ar 123 


The House then adjourned until Friday. 
Friday, Feb. 18. 
CORN LAWS. 


The House having resolved itself into a committee on the corn laws, 
Mr Vi1.1eRs rose to propose his motion for the abolition of all duties 
on the importation of foreign corn. He considered the House had 
advanced one step since last session; then the majority declared the 
existing law worked well, and ought not to be changed; now it was 
universally admitted that it had worked badly, and only served the 
p of dishonest men. This encouraged him to hope for the 
attainment of his object. 

He stood on this ground which they had conceded, and he now called on them to 
pause before they the attempt again to ilate that which was beyond their 
reach—an attempt in which, if they could seeeed. their success would be more fatal 
than their failure. He asked the supporters of this law to consult their consciences as 
to the motives, and their experience as to the ends, of all such enactments—to say on 
what it was that they built their hopes, that they could construct, on the ruins of this 
law which they had now discredited and were ready to abandon, any other such law 
that would be more durable, or could be more defensible. 

For four centuries the owners of the soil had been legislating to 


enhance its value at the expense of the community; but the people 


‘now understood their interests too well for this to be any longer a safe 


policy. 

It was his opinion that “‘ the people of this country ’’—and he here referred to a suf- 
ficiently number of persons to justify him in using that title—pcople, he said, of 
all classes, determined that this law should not continue. He believed that the 


mind of the great majority of the people was made up on the subject ; and that they 
would use every means within their power, and within the law, to emancipate their 
industry and their commerce from the operation of this law. They now distinctly de- 
manded of them to relieve themselves of the discredit, and the statute book of the dis- 
e, of this law; and no longer expose themselves to the charge of a breach of trust, 
n using the powers confided to them for their own purposes. 

ne was made of the violence with which this question was 
agitated. But the landowners had no right to complain of that, for 
the people had for some years past, and through — of calm endur- 
ance of suffering, peaceably and mildly urged their right, but every 
change had been constantly and steadily refused. ‘The labouring 
classes were gradually sinking in the scale of social being by the ope- 


ration of this law. 

What an anomaly did England present to the world at this moment! Where was 
there the land more abundant in the gifts of nature ?—where the territory that deve- 
loped more internal riches ?—where a more industrious and intelligent pape} 
And yet, despite the oregon J of her population, of her natural gifts and internal 
riches, she was in that state of distress that he who was appointed by the government 
to answer the message of the Crown said, on the responsibility of the government, 
that the distress could not be exaggerated. All that was said of its distress was ad- 
mitted ; and this was said of En d, rich as she was in so many respects—rich in 
labour, rich in her knowledge, rich in the skill and application of that knowledge— 
and yet misery was extending amongst her population, it was daily increasing, and 
her misery was now equal to anything yet seen in the worst periods of her history. 

This distress arose from an inadequate supply of the common neces- 
saries of life; whilst at the same time _s and possessed a surplus of 
manufactured goods; and what but this law prevented her from ex- 
changing that of which she had too much for that of which she wanted 


more. ‘The question now was, however, making progress. 

Within the t year no less than two governments had thought it incumbent on 
them to attend to the general expression of the people’s opinion upon this question. 
One government had attached such paramount importance to it, that they had staked 
and sacrificed their offices upon the result of their proposition to correct the evils 
attending the operation of the present law. The other government had seemingly 
attached equal import to the question, for they had admitted that which they had 
hitherto denied—namely, that the law as it at present existed must undergo an 
al 


He objected to the propositions of both governments. The law was 
based on injustice, and the people had a right to demand its total re- 
peal, for no one had ever yet attempted to justify a law that was 
wrong in its principle. And yet those who advocated its repeal were 
told that they were impracticable and extreme, because of the vested 


interests which had sprung up under this system of wrong. 

Was there anything more violent in repealing this bad law than in enacting it? The 
right hon. baronet’s conservative phraseology, however, was no answer to his propo- 
sitions; nothing that he had said had answered the broad grounds he (Mr Villiers) 
had taken of the justice and the reason of his claim. Wasthis atime, when the people 
were starving for want of food, to talk of injury to vested interests, and the care to be 
taken in disturbing them? Was this atime, when gaunt poverty was stalking through 
the land, to talk of vested capital, and the necessity of protecting it? It was, they 
might be well assured, far too late in the day for this sort of argument. If this had 
been the first time the question had been pressed on their attention such an answer 
might have been given and accepted ; but the hour had now gone oy _ This was not 
the sort of cm rym that would be received as a reply by the people in the present 
day ; they should have used it before. The millions had neither time nor temper 
now: they were absolutely starving. They wanted immediate relief. 

But in addition to the strong grounds of reason and justice, he had 
authorities to adduce in support of his motion, which would be re- 


pas with attention by his opponents. Amongst them were large 
ded proprietors. Mr Villiers here quoted the Duke of Sutherland, 
Earls Spencer, Fitzwilliam, Leicester, and Lord Granville. The 
merchants of London and several committees of the House had also 


deprecated protection. Mr Whitmore, Mr Tooke, and Mr M’Culloch 
joined their testimony to the same effect. He denied that the landed 
interest bore more than their due proportion of local burdens : nay, 
many of those local burdens were especially beneficial to their particu- 
lar business, as in the case of the rates for the maintenance of those 
highways by which they are enabled to convey their produce to mar- 
ket. The tithe law, which once pressed upon them, had been altered ; 


but the duty on corn had not been lowered accordingly. 

This law, then, was an immense advantage tothe landowners, and, as far as he could 
sec, there was no ager whatever for maintaining it, whether on account of exclu. 
sive Lurdens on the land, or of advantages derived by the country. He had heard 
claims put forward for protection. If any were required, the ground on which it was 
to rest ought to be made clear by this discussion. Did this protection mean indemnity, 
or was it a scheme for supporting an interest which could not support itself? Pro- 
tection, to be defended, must be of universal application, which was impossible. To 
protect land, and not labour, seemed to him to be sheer injustice. They did not at- 
tempt to protect labour from improvements in machinery, or any other cause that in- 
terrupted its operation; and for what was it, if not for indemnity, that protection to the 
land was asked? To prevent the people from obtaining their food from better soils 
than those in possession of the landowners. 

He contended that labourers bore at least as large a share of taxation 


as landlords. 

Upon this point, he believed he could not do better than call the attention of the 
committee to the petition of a labouring man, by name William Gladstone, which set 
forth the share of taxation he bore with reference to the wages he received. He used, 
he said, 1 ounce of tea, 2 ounces of coffee, 8 ounces of sugar, 8 ounces of meat, 8lbs 
of flour, 7 pints of ale, and a quarter of a pint of brandy per week; the cost of which 
articles, free from excise and customs duties, was 2s. 43d., but with those taxes 7s. 7d., 
being a weekly tax of 5s. 2d., or yearly of £13 13s. 6d., while his wages amounted to 
only lls. These were articles almost of necessary consumption to the labouring man; he 
did not, therefore, see how it was possible to prove that the landlord paid a larger 
proportion, always bearing in mind that 75 or 80 per cent. of the revenue was in the 
shape of excise and customs duties. ‘ 

The question had been most fallaciously argued as being one between 


the landowner and the manufacturer. 

He had never so considered it—he viewed it as a question between the landowner 
and every other member of the community. The landowners were computed at 
30,000, and the amount of arable land was about 14,000,000 acres; the struggle to 
maintain the corn laws he therefore considered as an effort on the part of 30,000 to u 
hold the value of 14,000,000 acres, at the expense and against the interest of the whole 
community. The interest of the manufacturer was perfectly clear; if the price of food 
was high he suffered two yo the loss of his home trade, and he was also pre- 
vented from employing his capital to the best advantage. The manufacturer could 
get labour at greater advantage when food was cheap than when it was dear; but he 

ad no interest in lowering the price of food. The fact was, that at the very moment 
when the manufacturers were charged with a purpose to lower wages, wages were 
lower than they had been at any other time when they were altogether silent upon this 
question. ; 

Neither was it a farmer’s question. 

He did not believe there was a single land proprietor opposite who so believed it; or 
that the repeal of the corn laws would materially affect the profit of investments in 
land. Such was the competition for farms, that whenever one became vacant there 
were at least 20 anxious to obtain it. The present system certainly threw land into 
the hands of the larger capitalists ; for the agriculturist had to pay more for his seed, 
more for the food of his horses, more for the keep of his labourers, and more for poor 
rate than he would have to pay if the corn laws were repealed. 

But it was true, as Sir R. Peel had said, that it was a labourer’s 
question. ‘To the labourers, food was the main article of expenditure. 
He could not admit that every quarter of foreign corn would displace 
a quarter grown at home, for what was grown at home was not enough 
for the wants of the people. His proposed resolution was, that the 
duty should now cease; but if its immediate cessation was shown to 
be really injurious to existing interests, the people were not so bigoted 
to their opinion as not to consent that a few years should be allowed 
for the accomplishment of the change. 

Mr Oswa tp seconded the motion, and supported it on grounds of a 
similar nature to those urged by Mr Villiers. 

Lord Manon contended that the excitement on the subject of the 
corn law had been produced by misrepresentation and unlawful agita- 
tion. The real question was, would not the labourers be better off with 
moderately high prices and high wages than with low prices and low 
wages. He quoted various authorities to show that the repeal of the 
corn laws would tend to lower wages very considerably. ‘This he 
could confirm from his own experience. 

When on the continent he (Lord Mahon) had made some inquiries with respect to 
the rateof wages and the price of corn, and the comparative comfort of the population 
in different places. He had taken, for the sake of comparison, the two cities of War- 
saw and Amsterdam. In the first city the price ofcorn was very low. It was stated in 
the consular returns at 24s. the quarter; but, according to his own experience, he 
might put the price even lower, at 20s. or 22s. the quarter. In Amsterdam, on the con- 
trary, the price of corn was high, and the average price ranged, as he was informed, 
from 58s. to 63s. thequarter. Now, according to the arguments of hon. gentlemen Op- 
posite, the case ought to be that the labouring poor were better off at Warsaw than in 
Amsterdam, but the reverse was the fact; for a great proportion of the labouring 
classes at Warsaw were in a stateof utter destitution. They were starving in the midst 
of their corn, and were debarred from the advantages of education. In Amsterdam, 
on the contrary, where high prices existed, the result practically was this—the artisan 
and the labourer were in a comfortable condition; they were well fed and clothed, 
and their children enjoyed to a great extent the inestimable benefits of a religious and 
moral education. : 

Much stress had been laid upon the mutual advantages of mutual 
dependence of nations upon each other. He was of a different opinion, 
for he looked upon dependence on foreign nations as a disadvantage 
which they should do all they could to counteract. The argument 
founded upon this proposition by Lord Palmerston was just as appli- 
cable to a fixed duty as toa sliding scale. The protection now pro- 

ed by the government was less than at any former period, and 
showed that the agriculturists were willing to act in a conciliatory 
spirit, in hopes the question might be settled. He trusted the effect 


would be to quict the public mind, for he deprecated all agitation. 


Mr ELpuinstone& advocated total repeal, and Mr Heatucore spoke 
against any change in the present law. 


Mr Leaper said, that the people must not be supposed favourable 
to the corn laws, because they had interrupted anti-corn-law meetings 
by demands for other changes. The people of Westminster, notwith- 
standing what had been said by Captain Rous, were far from being 
favourable to the scheme of Sir R. Peel.. Gentlemen complained of 
agitation ; yet what could the unrepresented people do but agitate, al- 
though he was sorry to find from the resistance of the government to 
the just demands of the people, that so little good came of their agita- 
tion. There was, however, one good end would be answered by the 
obstinacy of the aristocracy. : 

It would prove to the middle classes, who had for some time kept aloof from the 
working classes, that their expectations of relief from the right hon. baronet and his 
majority were quite vain, as they must be, indeed, from any house of Commons consti- 
tuted under the present system ; and, therefore, they would join heartily in earnestly 
agitating with the working classes to obtain a system of representation which would 
free them from the domination of the landed interest, and rescue them from the evils 
of class legislation. 


Mr Marnwakina opposed the motion. 
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Mr BrotHerton was astonished any one could be alarmed lest bread 
should be too cheap. The people were starving, and yet members of 
parliament were lamenting lest there should be too great an abundance 
of food. He affirmed that in the manufacturing districts distress had 
never before been so prevalent, and quoted a number of statistical 
facts to prove this, whilst in the agricultural districts rents were rising 
and the value of land increased. Much had been said about the cause 


of the distress. 

It had been asserted that it could not be attributed to the corn laws. It had been al- 
leged to have been produced by the war with China, the alarm of war in Europe, the 
immigration of agricultural labourers into the manufacturing districts, the increase of 
machinery, over-production, joint-stock banks, and speculation. Such it had been 
said were the causes of the distress. Yet it had been found that the exports had been 
greater than in previous years, and that the reduction was caused by a falling off in 
the home trade. This country had imported and entered for home consumption since 
July, 1828, 14,800,860 quarters of foreign wheat and flour, and on the average of the 
thirteen years the duty paid was 5s. 7d. per quarter, which proved that not a grain of 
it had been allowed to be — into consumption for lessthan 70s. Now 14,800,860 

uarters, at 70s. is £51,803,010. This wheat might have been purchased abroad for 
. per quarter, or £29,601,720. The consequent loss tothe consumer was £22,201 290. 

Thus the people had paid in three years upwards of twenty-two 
millions more for their food, on account of the corn law, and surely 
that was enough to account for their distress. The same amount of 
money now would buy four times as much of manufactured goods as 
it would have done a few years since, so that agriculturists were bene- 
fited by improvements in machinery, but the advantage was not reci- 


procal. 
He thought that the agriculturists had derived all the benefit from the improvements 
in the manufactures. They had heard much of the application of Science to the pur- 
ses of agriculture, and he was willing toallow that the qualit ‘of the land had greatly 
improved, but whilst this improvement took place the price of bread had not fallen. 
The agriculturists and the landed proprietors were the only persons benefited. He 
did not think that the general introduction of machinery had diminished the number 
of persons who were employed, but it had considerably affected the price of goods. 
ut he did not oppose the corn laws simply because the manufactu- 
rers were distressed, he should oppose them in any circumstances, 
because they were unjust. He denied their right to make laws for 


the benefit of a class at the expense of the community. 

History, and the documents on the table of the house, told them that between the 
years 1740 and 1750, there were exported from this country upwards of 8,000,000 
y amyon of corn. And what did the landed interest do? They passed a law to give 

e agriculturists a bounty on the exportation of corn, and £1,500,000 were actually 
paid out of the treasury for that purpose. Now, if there had been any sort of agree- 
ment between the manufacturers and the landed interest, that the latter should feed 
the le upon home grown corn, would not the manufacturers‘of that time have been 
justified in coming forward, and saying, “you have no right to export yourcorn; if 
you have an abundance of it you ought to let us have it cheap—you have undertaken 
to feed us—when Providence blesses your toil with abundance, give us, your fellow 
countrymen, the advantage of it.”” But did the manufacturers do this? No; they 
allowed the agricultural interest to export their corn, because they thought they had 
a right to dispose of the produce of their estates in the best market they could find. 
In the same way had the labouring man a right to dispose of his labour, or the fruits 
of his labour, in the best market he could find. This right belongedas much to the 
poor labourer as to the rich proprietor of the soil, He looked, therefore, upon this 
question as a question of right. 

It was wrong to suppose that when corn was cheap wages were 
low, even the noble lord, the member for Lancashire, admitted that 
the price of corn had nothing to do with wages. Besides what would 


you do with the increasing population ? 

The population of this country was now increasing at the rate of 300,000 or 400,000 
a year. This increased population could not be employed in agriculture; it might 
be employed in manufactures. Extend your commerce, take off the restrictions 
which shackle your trade, and rest assured you will find employment for the people. 
The people demanded only justice and fair play. They did not want to reverse the 
order of things. They were taught thatifthey sowed they would reap—if they worked 
they would be rewarded. But what was the case now? The precept was reversed— 
the idlers were fed and the industrious sent starving away. _ 

He concluded by expressing his conviction that, if the corn laws be 
not repealed, the destruction of the manufacturers would take place, 
and in that destruction the landed interest would also suffer, inasmuch 
as the population would be returned on the landed proprietors, either 
to become paupers or to starve, the greatest misfortune which could 
happen to this country. 

rd J. MANNERS opposed the motion; Sir C. Napier professed 
himself friendly to a fixed duty, and Captain BERKELEY supported Mr 
Villiers’s proposition. The debate was then adjourned. 


Monday, Feb. 21. 
CORN LAWS—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Mr Harpy resumed the debate, and supported the government 
scheme. As a manufacturer himself, and on behalf of many other 
manufacturers, he disclaimed all participation in or sympathy with 
what he considered the improper system of agitation adopted by the 
opponents of the corn laws. 

olonel Fox said he was not prepared to vote for the total abolition 
of the duties on corn; but he would support any measure short of their 
total and immediate repeal. He would not vote on the present occa- 
sion. 

Mr Linpsay supported the amendment, and Capt. Layarp said he 
would not vote either for it or for the government proposition, as he 
considered a fixed duty to be the measure most consistent with general 
interests. 

Mr SmyTuE advocated the ministerial scale of duties. 

Mr Macavtay did not feel at liberty to support the motion of Mr 
Villiers, although he agreed with it in principle, but he wished the 
abolition to be gradual and not immediate. He denied the proposi- 
tion urged by Sir Robert Peel that cheapness of the necessaries of life 


was not necessarily or uniformly a benefit to the people. 

He maintained that the cheapness of food was a blessing to a country, in the same 
sense that the enjoyment of health was a blessing to an individual. A man might en- 
joy health, and yet from peculiar distress be worse off than another individual who 
was an invalid ; but would it be an argument to prove that health was not an advan- 
age to men, because an invalid might be better off, in other circumstances, than an 
individual who was well, but who was distressed by other afflicting circumstances! 
The right hon. baronet’s argument would go to show that health was no such thing as 
a blessing to men, just as much as it would prove that the fertility of the soil was no 
good to a country. Suppose that it were possible, by any legislative enactments, to 
render the mountains and moors of Scotland as rich as the vale of Taunton; yet the 
right hon. baronet would rise up and deny that that was any advantage. The people 
of Bengal commanded good harvests, and the price of food with them was low. Still 
what was their condition as compared with the condition of the people of Scotland? 
Did they consume half the amount of commodities which the Scottish people consumed? 
Certainly not. But was this a sufficient answer tothe doctrine he was now advancing? 
Make Scotland as rich as Bengal, and you would at once increase its prosperity ; and, 
on the other hand, render the harvests of Bengal as poor as those of Scotland, and you 
would augment the privations of the population. 


If the right hon. baronet had proved that there was a necessary con-_ 


nexion between cheap bread and low wages, then he might have made 
out his case, but so far as England was concerned, the contrary was 
the fact. And in com aring the condition of such a people as that of 
Prussia with those of land, and assuming that cheapness was not 


a criterion of their comparative states, Sir Robert P 
and important considerations ; he omitted long-continued and od 
government, exemption from the horrors of war, accumulati * f 
capital, mines, manufactures, machinery. science, and skill i i 

with respect to dependence on forcign countries, Sir R. Peel admitted 
that we must be casually dependent upon foreign supplies, but he (Mr 
M.) preferred constant to casual dependence. 


He preferred it, because he conceived that it tended to beget mutt 

and to increase the export of our manufactwies. If the a nell en pn ng 4 
would undoubtedly lead to the export of the precious metals, and produce all those 
inischievous results so often and fully described and clearly predicted by Mr Hus- 
kisson 20 years ago. The right hon. baronet said,as the harvests of foreign countries 
were likely to be deficient at the same time when wheat was wanted here, the proba- 
bility was that foreign nations, when the time of pressure came, would shut their ports, 
But did not the right hon. baronet see that it was in those very years of deficient har- 
vests that this country must be dependent on other nations according to his own show- 
ing? The right hon. baronet admitted that there must be a casual dependence, and 
his system had a direct tendency to produce all the evils he deprecated, for while the 
harvests of the neighbouring countries might all fail at the same time as the harvest in 
England was deficient, yet the right hon. baronct by his plan would oblige the people of 
England to send to the near ports where no corn was to be obtained, and would prevent 
them from applying to more distant countries, where the harvests might probably be 
abundant, and plentiful supplies could be got. Could anything be more clear, that 
next to independence the best thing was a wide dependence—a dependence on the 
whole world? It was not to be supposed that this country would be in hostility with 
all the world at once ; and it seemed to him that the very way to have a dependence on 
the whole world was to have a constant dependence. 


He showed that during the war even, this country was not at all 
politically dependent through being commercially dependent. 


The whole of Europe was then under the direction of a chief, extraordinary in 
ability and energy, who was distinguished above allthings by his hatred of this coun. 
try, and his desire to attack her in hertrade by commercial prohibitions. Yet, under 
such a government, and when the system was screwed up to the highest point, there 
was imported from the very dominions of that chief into England a greater quantity 
of corn than had ever been introduced in any one single year before. This circum- 
stance he should consider—until he heard some explanation of it, such as he never yet 
heard—conclusive on the question of commercial dependence, which he regarded as a 
great blessing. 


But while the mutual dependence of nations was a blessing, and 
while the vast market of the United States was open to our commerce 
and our skill, the legislator stepped in and raised a barrier between a 
great manufacturing people and an immense and fertile district, inha- 
bited by a rapidly increasing and prosperous agricultural community. 
It was impossible to shut our eyes to the remote political consequences 
of such a state of things. He then alluded to the conduct of the char- 
tists in attempting to put down the anti-corn-law meetings, and attri- 
buted their interruptions to the influence of certain parties who were 
interested in upholding the present corn law. Such a course of con- 
duct was fraught with danger to the institutions of the country. He 
also deprecated the recriminations between the manufacturers and the 


landowners. 

Iie was alarmed when he heard rich manufacturers charge the landowners with 
grinding the face of the poor, and when great landowners denounced the whole body 
of manufacturers. He had heard no language used by the manufacturing interest 
against the landowners stronger than what had fallen from the hon. member for 
Knaresborough against the whole body of manufacturers. This appeared to him to be 
a most serious sign, not for to-morrow or next year, or the next five years, bnt it was 
impossible that in a country like this such a system could be safely pursued for an 
length of time; it was impossible to see the two great classes of the country divided 
against each other, andthe most violent passions of the multitude excited against 
them, without feeling apprehension. He therefore thought it of the greatest import- 
ance that this question of the corn laws should be satisfactorily settled. 


But the proposition of the right hon. baronet was no settlement, as 
the speeches of his supporters proved. Sir James Graham abjured 
finality; Mr Smythe, in his speech of that night, had accepted the 
government plan as an instalment; and Sir Robert Peel himself had 
not expected to please those who called for a change in the law, while 
his own party, even in the act of supporting him, would have been 
better pleased if he had not proposed a change. Why, then, did he 


introduce such a measure ? 
Did he bring it in to settle any question? But what did he bring itin for? To 
owes certain frauds of the averages. But had he clearly made out such frauds? 
le brought it in to fix the price of corn between 54s. and 58s., but had he given any 
reason for fixing it at that price? No; but he said all arguments must be vague on 
the subject. To be sure they must. It must indeed be vague for any statesman to 
say at what price any article should be sold, and the reason was that all wise states- 
men had agreed to leave the price of articles to be settled between the buyer and seller. 
Well, then, there was the right hon. baronet’s measure—he took it at the right hon. 
gentleman’s own valuation—one which settled nothing—that pleased nobody—which 
nobody had asked for—which nobody thanked him for—a measure which did not ex- 
tend trade, which did not relieve distress, of which the use was to prevent certain 
frauds which he did not know were committed or not, and which was to fix the price 
ata sum for which he could give no reason. 


He was therefore opposed on principle to this measure, and he agreed 
in principle with the amendment; but he was not disposed to take 
away at once all protection from the English farmer, before means 
could be taken for the transfer of capital from one branch of trade to 
another. He therefore should not vote at all on this question. 

Mr S. Wortiey and Mr Mircueu. spoke in favour of the govern- 
ment measure. 

Mr C. Buiier argued that the corn law was manifestly unjust. The 
increased population of this country had found occupation and sub- 
sistence in trade and manufactures, and not in agriculture. At the 


same time he could not advocate a total repeal. 

He wished to explain a great discrepancy of opinion between himself and his hon. 
friend the member for Wolverhampton. Hedid not assent to the proposition that all 
restrictions upon the importation of foreign corn should now cease, and he should 
state the grounds of that modest opinion very shortly and very simply. He should 
not say that the restrictions ought to be removed, and no compensation given to agri- 
culture, not, however, that he held compensation to be the most convenient or expe- 
dient course. In referring to the claim for compensation which the agricultural 
classes clearly had, he begged to observe that he was stating no new doctrine, nor was 
he putting forward a inconsistent with the known principles of free trade. 
His views were fortified by the opinion of Mr Ricardo, who held, as he did, that tithes 
ought to be commuted throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland before the corn 
laws could with any justice be repealed ; as long as tithes varied in their amount with 
the quantity of grain produced by the land so long they must be regarded as a charge 
upon production, They might become a charge upon the rent, but so long as they 
existed in their present form it was perfectly consistent with the pa of free 
trade to say that the corn laws could only be modified—not wholly and uncon- 
ditionally repealed. There was another charge on the land which ought to be taken 
into account, namely, the land tax; then there were the poor rates and the county 
rates, both of which pressed upon agriculture. He thought, however, that the exist- 
ence of these burdens made but a weak case for the lmmposition of a fixed duty, though 
it presented very strong grounds for modifying the burdens under which the agricul- 
tural classes laboured, at the same time that the corn laws underwent a change. b 

Besides this, serious evils would be inflicted upon the farmer by 
the removal of all restrictions. The migchief itself would be most om 
jurious, and the alarm consequent upon it still more so. N _ of 
these reasons, however, could be made applicable to a sliding scale; 


so that whilst he could not support the amendment, neither could he 
yote for the government measures. 


eel left out great 
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Mr Hope o d the amendment; Mr Rice supported a fixed 
~— ; and Mr cone advocated a sliding scale. 

r WAKLEY condemned the government plan as calculated to afford 
no relief. It would not reduce the price of wheat 6d. per quarter. 
However the corn question might be mystified in that house, it was 
well understood out of doors, and the people knew what was meant by 
protection to agriculture. All corn laws pressed heavily upon the in- 
dustry of the labouring classes, and were the infamy of our legislation. 
But he was satisfied no real relief would be obtained until there was 
a om change in the constitution of the house of Commons. 

Muntz would support the amendment of the member for 
Wolverhampton, although he did not expect that amount of relief 
from a repeal of the corn laws which many others did. He considered 
the questions of corn and currency inseparably connected. He could 
not, however, justify the principle of a corn law, and should therefore 
vote for its repeal. 

On the motion of Mr SHarmMan Crawrorp the debate was then 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
IRISH POOR LAW. 

On Thursday, Lord CLancarty moved for a great variety of papers 
respecting the operation of the New Poor law in Ireland, so far as the 
appointment of chaplains to the union workhouses was concerned. In 
consequence of the large proportion of Roman catholics and presby- 
terians in the population, a minister of each form of worship, together 
with one of the established church, was appointed to each union ; and 
he complained that in allotting the salaries to be paid to each minister, 
the poor law commissioner in whom this power was vested had shown 
an undue preference to the Roman catholic and presbyterian ministers 
over those of the established church. This grievance was aggravatea vy 
the circumstance that although the commissionerswere in communication 
with the Roman catholic bishops on the subject of these ad yp oe a 
the protestant bishops had not been consulted. He moved, therefore, 
that, in addition to the papers for which he had given notice, minutes 
of all conversations with the dignitaries of either church should be 
laid before the House. 

The Duke of WetirncTon objected that the noble lord’s motion 
should have been either for a total repeal of the Irish Poor law, or at 

least of that clause under which the appointments were made, instead 
of for a number of papers and minutes, for the production of which he 
had made out no case; and, after contending that the salaries of the 
ministers should be in proportion to the amount of duty which 
each had to perform, concluded by moving the previous question. 

Lord Normansy and Lord BrovGuam expressed their entire concur- 
rence in the course taken by the noble duke, and, after a short exp la- 
nation, Lord CLancarty consented to withdraw his motion, although 
the Bishop of Exeter thought that the returns should have been 
aoe and that the motion had not received the support which 

t deserved. 


On Monday, the Earl of AnerpezeNn laid on the table the treaty for 
the suppression of the slave trade, to the ratification of which he re. 
bec me | rance had not yet become a party, although he trusted that 
ere long she would adhere to it. 

Lord Cotrenuam presented bills for the establishment of local courts, 
which, however, he said he should abandon, if satisfactory measures 
on the same subject were introduced by government. 


GENERAL POLITICS. 
- FOREIGN. ~ 


FRANCE. 

Paris papers of Wednesday last announce the triumph of ministers 
in the chamber of Deputies, on the motion of M. Ducos for parlia- 
mentary reform, to which a splendid speech of M. Guizot is said to 
have mainly contributed. Ona division the numbers were—for the 
motion, 193; against it, 234; majority for ministers, 41. This suc- 
cess appears to have produced a vast effect out of doors. The Times 
correspondent says, ‘‘Its effect on the funds was considerable. The 
3 per cents are 35 centimes better. So firmly fixed are minis‘ers in 
their places by this event, that they could do with impunity anything 
that should appear expedient to them. Even the ratification of the 
treaty of the five powers would be practicable by them with safety ; 
but the treaty is not yet ratified, nevertheless.”’ 

The Constitutionnel says, that M. Guizot, immediately after the dis- 
cussion in the chamber of Deputies applied to Lord Aberdeen for a 
prolongation of the period of delay granted for the exchange of ratifi- 
cations of the treaty, and for the opening of new negotiations, having 
for their principal objects the modifications of the zones, and the limi- 
tation of the number of warrants to be granted to cruisers. Lord 
Aberdeen is reported to have replied that the British government was 
ready to grant to France all the delay that the recent discussion in the 
chamber of Deputies rendered necessary, but that it could not con- 
sent to the slightest modification of the treaty. 

Private letters dwell upon the continued confidential intercourse 
of Queen Christina, the head of the conspiracy, and the King of the 
French. They allege that, although carried on more secretly than 
hitherto, the intercourse of the conspirators with the French govern- 
ment was constant and unremitting, and that nothing appeared likely 
to prevent a general united effort of the cha of Queen Christina 
pod the Carlists, but the repugnance of Don Carlos and the elevated 

ages in his interests to any connexion with, the ex-Queen 
istina and her party. 


SPAIN. 

Madrid correspondence of the 12th inst. states, that a modification 
of the existing ministry still continued to be spoken of as probable, 
and that the congress would be prorogued in order to effect the pro- 
posed changes. 

Reports were propagated of a Christina-Carlist conspiracy, of 
which Cabrera was to be the chief. It was even said, that several 
copies of a proclamation, signed by Cabrera, had arrived at Madrid. It 
was likewise said, that the Spanish ambassador to the court of Lis- 
bon was about to return to his post with instructions from the Regent 
to offer the Portuguese government the assistance of a Spanish army 
of 20,000 men, to suppress the chartist insurrection. 

The debate on the address was proceeding slowly. 


—__ 


PORTUGAL. 


The chartist movement at Lisbon, alluded to in our last, has resulted 
in complete success. The following is a brief outline of the recent 
events :—It appgars that, upon the failure of the first attempt to form 
a ministry, of which we were informed by the last mail, the Queen 
acceded to the terms proposed by Sa de Bandeira, who was appointed 
minister of war under the presidency of the Duke of Palmella. The 
first act of the new ministry was to displace the Duke of Terceira, 
whose attachment to the charter isso well known, from the command 
of the troops, and to appoint Bomfim, an adherent of the constitution, 
in his place. Measures were organised for the purpose of suppressing 
the chartist movement wherever it had appeared, and Count Das 
Antas was appointed to command the force about to proceed against 
the chartists of Oporto. A proclamation was also issued, calling on the 
friends of the constitution to take up arms to a it, and orders 
were issued to give out arms from the arsenal to all the constitution- 
alists who might apply for them. ‘These proceedings took place upon 
the 7th instant. On the 8th, while the drums were beating to summon 
the old National Guards to arms in defence of the constitution, a salute 
from the castle of St George announced that the garrison of that for- 
tress, consisting of the 2nd, 12th, and part of the 10th infantry, had 
declared for the charter. Notwithstanding this very unequivocal indi- 
cation that the troops could not be relied upon to fight against the char- 
ter, the Duke of Palmella’s ministry determined upon attacking the 
castle. Upon the Queen’s humane refusal, however, to sanction any 
proceedings that might lead to bloodshed, it was determined, by cut- 
ting off their supplies, to starve the garrison out. It was found, 
however, that the pickets stationed in the avenues leading to the castle 
were deserting so rapidly, that in the course of the day they were all 
called off, and the friends of the charter sent in abundant supplies of 
provisions and wine to the garrison of the castle. Meantime the friends 
of the constitution, or Septembristas, had assembled a very large force, 
and had appointed a committee to direct the measures to be taken for 
the reduction of the castle. These proceedings, however, were opposed 
by the soldiery, three regiments of which marched to the palace and 
declared their intention not to fight against their comrades who had 
proclaimed the charter. This opened the eyes of Viscount Sa and his 
colleagues, who, seeing the hopelessness of now attempting to crush 
the chartist movement, tendered their resignations on the night of the 
8th. The Queen immediately sent for the Duke of Terceira, who 
formed a chartist ministry, including Mosinho d’Albuquerque, and 
Colonel Loureiro; and on the 10th, two days afterwards, the constitu- 
tion was formally proclaimed, the Cortes being summoned under it for 
the 10th of June. The following is the royal decree :— 


“Seeing the report of my council of ministers, and convinced thatthe moment is 
arrived to provide for the public safety, I am pleased to declare in vigour the consti- 
tutional charter of 1826, as the fundamental law of the monarchy; and in conformity 
with the same charter, I ordain that Extraordinary Cortes shall meet on the 10th day 
of June in the present year, the deputies elected to them coming provided with the 
most ample powers. The ministers, secretaries of state for all the departments, will 
thus understand it, and cause it to be executed. 

“Palace of Necessidades, this 10th of February, 1842. 


) “ THE QUEEN. 
** Duke of TERCEIRA. 


Luiz DA SiILva Movusinno 
D’ ALBUQUERQUE. 
Josz JonGE LouRgIRo.” 

The Queen has issued directions to have the charter proclaimed im- 
mediately in all those towns which have not heretofore proclaimed it. 
The towns in the north have saved the authorities this trouble ; and 
in the central parts of the kingdom the news reached town on Satur- 
day that Elvas, Alhandra, Villafranca, and Santarem had followed 
their example. Her Majesty has issued orders to have three days ob- 
served as ‘grand gala days,’’ with discharges of artillery, ringing of 
bells, closing of all the public establishments, and illuminations at 
night. 


(Si 
(Countersigned) 


AMERICA. 


News from New York and Boston to the Ist instant™was received 
last Thursday. The proceedings in congress were of an interesting 
character. Mr John ptr seer Adams, presented a petition from cer- 
tain residents of Massachussets, praying for the dissolution of the 
union if the curse of slavery could not be otherwise extinguished. 
The presentation of this petition threw that body into a fever of ex- 
citement. Strong and indignant resolutions were drawn up and 
moved against Mr Adams, suggesting his impeachment for high trea- 
son against the constitution, or at the least his being censured, if not 
expelled from the house. A long and angry debate of three or four 
days followed, which finally closed, on the motion of Mr Fillmore, for 
laying the resolutions in question on the table. The result showed 
90 for the affirmative, and 100 for the negative; but, notwithstanding 
this acquittal by a majority of 10, some of the southern members 
brought the case in another shape before the house, and on this 
subject it was debating when the accounts left. 


A meeting of delegates from all the Philadelphia banks had been 
held on the 31st ult., at which arrangements for their mutual support 
were entered into. <A safety fund was to be created, but the most im- 
portant agreement was, to resume specie payments on the Ist of 
August next. The action of the banks had hada wonderful effect in 
soothing the excited and feverish state of the public mind, and the 
excitement caused by the events of the week had begun gradually to 
subside. ‘The Supreme court had granted an injunction against the 
president and directors of the bank of Pennsylvania, to restrain them 
from paying out, assigning, or transferring any of the assets of the 
bank, and for appointing a receiver. The application was founded on 
the affidavit of the treasurer of the state, setting forth that about 
800,000 dollars were deposited in the said bank in trust for the 
i boron of the interest on the state debt falling due on the Ist of 

ebruary. Slight runs had been made on one ortwo of the banks, but 
not enough to produce any feeling of alarm. 


Extract of a letter from John G. Whittier to Joseph Sturge, dated 
Amesbury, Ist Month 31st, 1842:—‘* By the papers sent by this 
packet, thou wilt see that we have a good deal of allie sg in Con- 
gress, in spite of all attempts to shut out the dreaded subject. The 
Creole case, mentioned in my last, has caused much excitement 
throughout the ema: and has called forth some debate in both 
houses of Congress. 'The general impression in this section is, that 
the prisoners at Nassau will not be given up to our government, and 
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that they ought not to be. The news of the late treaty on the slave 
trade has fallen like a thunderbolt amidst the slavery party; they 
scarcely know what to say or do, in reference to it. The New York 
Herald, and other prints, charge the whole of the abolition movement 
here to the machinations of England. I send thee a paper, The Liberty 
Standard, containing some marked articles. Also the New York 
Herald of last week, containing the debate in Congress on the presen- 
tation of a petition from some persons, advising a peaceful dissolution 
of the union. This was taking the blustering southerners at their 
word, as they have all along threatened to dissolve the union. Adams 
stated, in presenting it, that he wished the committee to report against 
it. Thou wilt see that thy name is pretty freely used in the debate. 
Lord Morpeth was present during the discussion. I feel anxious that 
all difficulties between this country and Great Britain, with the ex- 
ception of the slave question, should be speedily settled. ‘The land- 
agent in Maine has communicated a report to the legislature of that 
state, in which he proposes to waive the claims of the state, and ac- 
cept in lieu of that claim another portion of the territory, or rather the 
navigation ofthe St John. I have not yet seen the report, but it evi- 
dently places the matter in a more adjustable form. The Reporter is 
not yet out; but we are in good spirits. Never was there a time when 
our principles were so powerfully moving the public mind as at the 
present. e New York Liberty convention, on the 19th, numbered 
from 800 to 1,000 delegates. Stanton writes me that it was a glorious 
meeting. Charles T. Torrey has been tried as an incendiary in Mary- 
land, and acquitted on the ground that he had not distributed anti-sla- 
very publications in the state. Thou and I narrowly escaped a‘ ten 
years’ sojourn in the Maryland penitentiary, for distributing books, 
&c., in Baltimore. I should scarcely risk it again. 


RUSSIA. 


Accounts from St Petersburgh of the 22d ult. announce that the 
Emperor, by an ukase of the 6th, had taken from the catholic and 
Greek clergy, as well as from all the convents situate in the northern 
— of the empire, all the cultivated lands which they possessed. 

is property was to be annexed to the national domain, and the 
omy of the churches and convents to obtain an annual provision from 
the state. 


in 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Wednesday, February 23, 1842. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Tuesday, Feb. 22. 
CORN LAWS—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Mr SHARMAN CRAWFORD resumed the debate, and argued strongly in 
favour of a repeal of all protective duties. He stated his determination 
to take every constitutional means of agitating the question out of 
the house as well as in it. 


Mr Mart n entered into calculations to show that the landed inter- 
ests bore a larger share of the public burdens than any other classes of 
the community. 


Mr F. Viturers (Sudbury) explained, that Mr Villiers’s motion, 
though, from the introduction of the word “ now,” it demanded the 
immediate repeal of protective duties, yet, nevertheless, there was no 
wish on the part of either the mover or its supporters to injure the 
landed interest, by refusing proper time for the change. 

Sir C. BurReELL supported the government plan, and Mr Powe. 
opposed it. The Marquis of Granny believed that the existing dis- 
tress would be increased by a repeal of the corn law. ‘The best policy 
was to keep this country as independent of foreign supplies as possible. 


Mr M. J. O’ConnELL was opposed to a corn law, being satisfied of its 


injustice. Sir R. Pecl had said that if a fixed duty was taken off in | 


a time of scarcity it could not be re-imposed. 

He very much doubted whether any corn law repealer could have used an argument 
half so much calculated to inflame the minds of the people upon this subject as that 
declaration of the right hon. baronet, demonstrating as it did the inherent essential in- 
ay of any tax on corn. He ventured to predict, that for every convert the right 

on. baronet had by such arguments made from the ranks of fixed duty men he would 
make 100 total repealers. 


Though he should have preferred a fixed duty to a total repeal, he 
referred a total “— to the government plan, and would support Mr 
illier’s motion. He was persuaded that agriculture would flourish 

best without artificial support. 


Sir Francis Burpett was convinced, from facts which had come to 
his knowledge, that the government proposition had given satisfaction 
toa = portion of the agricultural community. ‘The landed interest 
was denounced, both without and within the house ; yet the landowners, 
instead of being griping, avaricious personages, were contented with a 
very moderate return for their outlay. Sir Robert Peel’s measure 
would certainly not materially reduce the price of wheat in this coun- 
try; but he was surprised to hear the distress attributed to the corn 


laws. 


He was not disposed to deny that distress existed in the country, but he said it was 
not general among the labourers, being confined principally to the lowest class of la- 
bourers, and their distress was occasioned by the number of the competitors ; so that, 
however great the fund to remunerate them might be, the share received by cach was 
small. is competition was the cause of their distress, and, as regarded the present 
corn law dispute, the money price of corn, be it what it might, did not to the labouring 
people sign) one straw. He firmly believed, that were it not for the inundation of 
“te ge om Ireland, the working people of this country would be as well off as their 

st wishers could desire. He recollected a short time ago being invited to attend in 
different parts of the country large meetings of conservative operatives ; and he had often 
sat down to an excellent dinner given by those operatives, who all appeared well clothed 
and in comfortable circumstances. Partial distress no doubt existed, but he believed 
it was attributable to the system of bankers advancing money to manufacturers, and 
then, if one banker failed, a great many persons were involved in the ruin. 


He concluded by vindicating the character of the landed proprietors. 

Lord Duncan said that the longer a system of protective duties was 
continued, the more were the difficulties of our situation increased. 
He hoped the aristocracy of England, of whom he was one, would no 
longer struggle for a miserable pittance to be taken from the labouring 
classes. 


Mr Stanton, although he desired justice to be done to the manufac- 
turers, could not support the amendment. 


Mr P. Srvart enlarged upon the existing distress, and contended 
that personal property bore as full a proportion of the public burdens 
as real estate; for if the landed interests alone paid land tax, they 
were exempt on the other hand from legacy duty. The history of all 


the successive corn laws had proved that the princi 

| { principle of them 
fraud on the landed interests, and an injury to he commeneiah enue 
and he would support it no longer in any shape. 


Mr Wopenovset contended that the corn laws wore conducive to 


the national welfare and pre-eminence; and that Sir R. Peel's plan 
went too far. 


Dr Bowrtne made some statements respecting the operation of the 
Prussian league, and argued that now was the time to repeal the corn 
laws. He did not believe this step would be productive of any evil to 
the landed interests ; if they could prove it was he would agree to 
compensation. He entered into details to prove that a sliding scale 
was a great evil, and that the duties imposed under a sliding scale in 
other countries were much lower than those mentioned in the govern- 
ment plan. He enlarged upon the distress now prevalent, and warned 
the House that if the cries of the people were not attended to, there 
would be a loud demand for an organic change. 


Mr Bennet supported the ministerial measure. 


Mr Grnson rejoiced in the admission now made on all sides, that no 
legislation can be justified for the sake of a particular class, yet it was 


for the sake of a particular class that these laws were maintained. 

The repeal of the corn laws was now opposed, simply upon certain reasons of state 
policy and public utility, and on the ground that the landed interest was called upon 
to support burdens which did not fall upon other classes of the community. But, 
before they discussed these reasons, they must look at the position in which the sup- 
porters of the corn laws appeared before the house, and before the country. It must 
not be forgotten that those who supported these laws had a personal interest in this 
question; and, following the rules of law, the reason udvenced | by suchadvocates must 
be subjected to a much more rigid and searching scrutiny than if they had emanated 
from disinterested parties. The country believed that the corn laws had been passed 
by the landed interest for their own special advan , and the hon. gentleman who 
had supported those laws ——e the present debate had differed considerably in the 
lines of defence they had adopted. 


He did not think there was anything unusually selfish in this; if 
we had a parliament composed of any particular class, there was reason 
to think they would pass laws for their own advantage. He denied 
that special burdens were a justification for any compensation. 


If they were, this argument might be advanced by persons who were subjected to 
heavier tithes or und rates than their neighbours. Did not tithes exist before the 
corn laws? Was it contended that, if the corn laws were repealed, the landowners 
would cease to pay tithe? If, as it had been asserted, the corn laws were intended to 
compensate the Jandowner for tithe, he inferred that, if those laws were repealed, the 
payment of tithe would be refused. Such an argument he thought, would create great 
alarm among those who regarded church property as vested property, and who con- 
a that the right of the church to tithe equalled that of the landed proprietor to 
is estate. 

They talked about independence of foreign supplies; but he had 
heard of no country in any age which failed to get — of food 
when it had the means of purchasing them. As to the charge of over- 
production, he denied that more goods had been manufactured than 
the manufacturers had a right to expect that they would sell. 

The _ hon. baronet had stated that the export trade had increased, but the home 
demand had fallen off. Was it not, he asked, cruel of hon. gentlemen opposite to turn 
round upon the manufacturers and say, that they had manufactured too extensively, 
while those hon. gentlemen were supporting a law which limited the demand? They 
deprived the manufacturer of the means of disposing of his goods, and then they said 
to him, “* You have overproduced ; you have exceeded the demand.” This was unjust 
and cruel. The effects of the bad harvests had been aggravated by the corn laws ; 
and the falling off in the home demand, which could not be foreseen, had rendered it 
necessary to send vast quantities of goods to the continent, where they had been forced 
upon markets perhaps already glutted. 

It was said that exports had increased; but the question was, had 
the increase been as great as it would have been without these laws ? 
The farmers had no interest in them ; they were imposed only for the 
maintenance of rents. He admitted that anti-corn-law agitation was 
an evil: but it was an evil caused by those who maintained these 
laws ; and he thought the Anti-corn-law league were performing a 
sacred duty. He would advise farmers to take care how they entered 
into leases based upon any such foundation as the proposal of the 
right hon. baronet ; for a system could not be permanent which de- 
pended upon wrong. 


Mr Escort spoke in favour of the government plan, and upon the 
motion of Mr Ewart the debate was again adjourned. 


A meeting was held in Stephenson’s square, Manchester, on Monday 
evening last, which was adjourned from the town hall on that day 
week. ‘There could not have been fewer than 8,000 persons present. 
John Brooks, Esq., was called to the chair; and after the meeting had 
been addressed by Mr R.R. Moore on the corn laws, Mr Prentice took 
the opportunity of stating to the vast multitude the principle of the 
movement for complete suffrage. It was not intended to supplant 
the demand for the charter, for it was taken for granted that the un- 
represented desire to be, and would demand to be, represented. The 
great object was to persuade electors to raise non-electors to an 
equality with themselves, and chartists ought to hail the movement 
with cordial satisfaction, as it recognised their great principle, without 
alarming the middle classes by minor details. Mr George Thomp- 
son followed, and spoke powerfully on the right of every man to 
represented. Mr Richard Gardner (the son of a decided conservative 
churchman) spoke forcibly also of the necessity of complete suffrage, 
and Mr Thomas Potter (son of Sir Thomas), took the same course. 
Mr Leech, one of the chartist leaders, addressed the mecting at great 
length, advocating the principles of the charter, but declaring his sa- 
tisfaction that the middle classes had at length made a move which, 
although not to the length he desired, was in the right direction. He 
concluded by moving a vote of thanks to the chairman which was 
carried by acclamation. It was known that emissaries from the 
home office were present to send an account of the proceedings to Sir 
James Graham. 


A very large and enthusiastic meeting was held at Wolverhampton 
esterday, on the subject of the new corn law plan. The largest build- 
ing in the town being too small to contain the crowds who assembled, 
an adjournment to the open air was decided on, although it rained 
hard at the time. The utmost cordiality prevailed ; and the adoption 
of complete suffrage as defined in the charter was unanimous. 


CORN MARKET. Marx Lang, Turis Day. : 
The supply of English wheat is very small, but several cargoes 0 
foreign have arrived. Very little business is doing, and prices are 
quite nominal; but a trifling reduction would be submitted to. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

““E. T.” Messrs Scott and Geary, Charter-house square, London. 

“WwW.” A joke, not — cleverly done. 

4“ Verbum sat. sap.” Verbum is not sat. We must have authentic infor- 
mation, instead of being told to go and look for it. 

““S. Cobham.” We have not room for his letter, which contains some valu- 
ab¥e hints. Detailed plans, however, are at present premature. 

“J.H.B.” We look upon an extension of the suffrage as a far better 
remedy than abstinence from excisable commodities. 

“A Friend to Complete Suffrage.””’ Thanks. The subject shall be dealt 
with in our next. 

“‘ A Radical (of 20 years’ standing).’’ Our justification will be found in an- 
other place. 

“5. a. e will answer his inquiry next week. 

We beg 6 express our obligations to our correspondents at Manchester and 

undee. 

“The “lector’s ‘Companion’ has remained unacknowledged through an 
oversight—we are sorry that the mistake occurred with so valuable a 
little work. We shall notice it next week. 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1842. 


SUMMARY. 


THE debate on Sir Robert Peel’s corn law measure was pulled 
up, somewhat unexpectedly, on Wednesday night last. We have 
little to remark upon it in addition to what we said last week. 
The public took but little interest in the discussion—corn dealers 
manifested no eagerness to learn the result, being fully convinced 
that the claims of the aristocracy were to be supported by the go- 
vernment; that the measure would, of course, be carried; and that 
s ation under the new scale might goon as usual. In rural 
villages and agricultural districts the news was scarcely inquired 
after—and even in manufacturing towns, the plan once revealed, 
curiosity was at an end, and suspense was over. That Sir Robert’s 
motion was carried by majority of 123, ina house of 575, 
awakened little surpriseydnd did nothing whatever to damp the 
kindling determination of the people. They have persisted in 
“hoping against hope” in the present representative asssembly. 
All delusion is at length brushed away. They are now thrown 
back upon their own resources, and they will not be slow to avail 
themselves of them. 

Mr Roebuck’s speech, which the Spectator terms “a lecture to 
Sir Robert Peel on great-statesmanship,” struck us as rambling and 
feeble compared with many of his efforts. He disclaimed viewing 
the question in a religious light, and asserted that laws might be 
unjust without being sin ul The disclaimer we must say was 
needless. The member for Bath need not shake from him an im- 
putation which was never made. No man will charge him with 
carrying political questions into the light of Christianity, to test 
their soundness by the principle of “ doing unto others as we would 
that others should do unto us.” To drag every subject of national 
ethics without the range of religious considerations—carefully . to 
exclude from our view of them the remotest reference to the will 
of the Supreme ruler—seems to be identified in the minds of the 
political economists with “taking a broad and comprehensive view 
of the entire subject.” They take their cat into a dark closet, and 
after having rubbed its back and elicited sparks, they come out and 
assert with a smirking self-complacency, peculiarly their own, that 
no man can know anything cf a cat who looks upon it in the light 
of day. ‘These philosophical experimenters and problem-solvers 
admit the dreadful oppression of these laws—admit that they crush 
the poor—admit that they are fearfully unjust—admit that con- 
vulsion must come out of them unless they are speedily abo- 
lished—but to imagine that the Maker should be displeased 
with oppression is rank enthusiasm; and that men should 
ever take this into account in estimating such laws, is laying 
on, as the Spectator has it, “a pseudo-religious colouring which 
has helped exaggeration to throw discredit upon sound economical 
principles.” 

Mr Villiers introduced his motion on Friday, and as yet (Tuesday 
night) the result has not been arrived at. We shall not specu- 
late upon what will aecoeer| be known to us before we go to press. 
The speech of the honourable memLer was a decided improvement 
upon the ordinary staple of parliamentary eloquence—clear, manly, 
and imbued with sound principle. He was opposed by Lord Mahon, 
Mr Gilbert Heathcote, Mr Mainwaring, and Lord John Manners— 
and supported by Mr Oswald, Mr Elphinstone, Mr Leader, Mr 
Brotherton, and with avowed reluctance, by Sir Charles Napier and 
Captain Berkeley. The debate was adjourned, and resumed on 
Monday night, when Mr Macaulay and C. Buller spoke against the 
motion. ‘There were several other speakers on both sides, but none 
of note, unless we except Mr Wakley, who uttered some wholesome 
truths in homely phrase—from the influence of which, we fear, 
his former adulation of Sir Robert Peel will very considerably 
detract. 

Meanwhile the cause of the people is advancing with rapid 
strides. The suffrage question is taking the place of the anti-corn- 
law agitation, and the middle and labouring classes are cordially 
uniting. In a larger number of towns than we can stay to enume- 
rate, the subject has been taken up with unwonted zeal. The Bir- 


| 


mingham Complete Suffrage association has issued acircular, signed 
by Joseph Sturge, their chairman, of which the following is a 


co — 

i The Provisional Committee of the Birmingham Complete Suffrage as- 
sociation deem it important to lose no time in acquainting the local associ- 
ations and numerous correspondents, to whom the “ declaration ”’ and their 
circular of the 27th ultimo were forwarded, that both the language of the 
various replies, and the character and number of the signatures received, 
exhibit, in a great majority of instances, a cordial concurrence with the 
principle of the declaration on the part of the middle classes, and especiall 
of shilenthoenie and religious individuals, including a large number of mi- 
nisters of various denominations, which affords a highly encouraging pros- 
pect of a union of all classes on this great question. : 

‘‘ The replies which have been received in reference to the two points on 
which the committee solicited an expression of opinion, have been very 
generally in favour both of a memorial to the Queen, and of appointing a 
conference of deputies. 

‘‘ The committee have, therefore, resolved to recommend the promotion of 
a gencral signature by the adult male population of this empire (including 
those who have signed the ane gE of a national memorial to the 
Queen, of which copies are enclosed, to be presented as nearly as may be 
concurrently with a parliamentary motion, of which it will be seen, by the 
public prints, that William Sharman Crawford, M.P., has given notice ; this 
will probably be brought forward about the middle of April; and its object 
will be to test the members of the House of Commons on the question of a 
full, fair, and free representation of the people. 

‘The committce think it would be advisable to hold, about this period, 
the conference of deputies, for arranging plans of combined and united 
action. It is proposed to make Birmingham the place of meeting; but on 
this point a distinct expression of opinion will oblige: should it be fixed 
here, the committee will take upon themselves the requisite arrangements. 

‘The committee beg respectfully to urge that as large a number of signa- 
tures as possible should be obtained both to the declaration and memorial, 
and forwarded to them early in the month of April; and earnestly request 
their friends everywhere to forward the name of some suitable person in 


locality to whom copies of the memorial may be sent. 
Wisi cciae ayant : ‘JOSEPH STURGE, CnairmMan.” 


‘* Birmingham, 2nd month 17, 1842.” 

The form of the memorial we have given in another column. 
The size of it must in all cases be the same, viz., common foolscap. 
ruled in three double columns, for name and residence, and, of 
course, precisely the same words must be used. The signatures of 
all classes are to be songht—of the unenfranchised as well as the 
enfranchised. Most earnestly we urge those gentlemen, who are 
willing to aid the cause by undertaking to obtain signatures in their 
respective localities, to send their names at once to the Birmingham 
committee, and all necessary documents and information will be 
furnished them. ‘ England expects every man, this day, will do 
his duty.” No timeisto belost. That is twice done which is done 
quickly. We have only to add in reference to this matter, that the 
“association” have no er in the following English 
boroughs, and that the name of some active friend of the cause in 
each place would be received by them with great pleasure: Arun- 
del, Bodmin, Calne, Cockermouth, Droitwich, Durham, Flint, 
Grantham, Grimsby, Harwich, Horsham, Hythe, Launceston, Lis- 
keard, Montgomery, Penryn, Radnor, Reigate, Retford, Sandwich, 
Shoreham, Stamford, Shetford, Totnes, Wereham, Wilton, and 
Wycombe. 

n our last, we urged the holding of simultaneous meetings on 
Good Friday. We have been requested to amend the suggestion 
by naming Rises yong 6 This we at once comply with—and we 
now further hint, that the appointment of delegates to the pro- 
posed conference at Birmingham might be at such meetings most 
appropriately made. Liberty, driven from our legislature, seeks an 
asylum among the people. We are sure she will not seek in vain. 

The intelligence from Portugal will be read with interest. The 
chartist insurrection, stimulated by the court, has proved successful. 
The Duke of Palmella’s ministry have resigned, and the Duke of 
Terceira has succeeded him. An extraordinary Cortes is summoned 
for the 10th of June. 


THE REMAINING ALTERNATIVE. 
THE accounts which pour into the metropolis from tag 4 quarter 
of the country, of the earnest indignation stirred up by the bill of 
Sir Robert Peel, open to us a not distant prospect of the realisation 
of our fondest hopes. Underneath the surface of society, for years 
“acm the elements of a vast — change have been gathering, 
ermenting, heaving, whilst all above it has looked calm and im- 
movable. Not, indeed, that there have not been heard at intervals 
the rumblings of discontent, and felt, those ominous tremblings of 
the earth which, to a practised observer, betoken an approaching 
outburst of feeling—but that the fears, the hopes, the purposes, the 
prejudices, of the many who have, combined to form a thick and 
solid crust to cover over and suppress from view the sense of injus- 
tice which swelled in the hearts of the more who hare not. Between 
the middle and the labouring classes, the employers and the em- 
a a there has seemed to be an antagonism of interest, there has 
een an antagonism of feeling. The one has been superincumbent 
upon the oon, concealing, whilst it added intensity to the un- 
quenchable ardour for freedom which has been kindled in the bosom 
of honest industry. The new corn bill is the bolt, hurled from the 
heights of society, which has shattered the incrustation. The fire 
has burst forth—the antagonism of the classes is virtually at an end 
—the element of power so long pent up has found an outlet—the 
former resistance is destroyed—-and the spirit which animates the 
millions, taking hold upon the middle classes, is rapidly consuming 
their prejudices, and will soon assimilate to itself the once inert 
mass, converting that which a month since was its chief obstacle 
into the fuel which is destined to give it new and irresistible 
strength. 
It is to the interest of all — that the struggle now set in 
should be short. A protracted contest between unrepresented right 


and legislative might will expose to peril, and may involve in ruin, 
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all that is most valuable to our beloved country. The ultimate issue 
may be deferred, but cannot be altered. No combination on earth 
can now prevent the working classes from obtaining their just share 
of political power. The sooner they have it, therefore, the better. 
The uncertainty, the excitement, the internal heats, the suspension 
of business, and the chances of angry collision inseparable from a 
nation like ours during the neriod at which it is casting its old 
skin, renders it a matter of inconceivable moment to get through 
the crisis as quickly as possible. By needlessly prolonging its dura- 
tion none can gain, and all must suffer. hether, on the whole, 
men approve or disapprove of giving the franchise to every adult 
male untainted by crime, it is their interest to join the movement 
forthwith, and thus hasten the consummation it is impossible to 
prevent. To that point the country must come—between that and 
our present position the interval is fraught with danger to us all. 
Decaying trade, declining manufactures, melting capital, gasping 
credit, monetary derangement, foreign rivalry—all implore haste. 
The insolent power which has trampled upon our rights must be 
surprised into defeat and submission, overthrown by the very ra- 
pidity of our movements. Every man to his post—at once! There 
should be no loitering—no standing by to see which way the tide is 
like to turn—no attempt to square our movements by those of the 
party now in the possession of government—no deference to the 
ears of Lord John this, or Sir John that. Quick, quick—it behoves 
us all to be quick—and one short, sharp sunaghe may set us all 
at ease. 

The continuance of the present restrictions upon food and com- 
merce we apprehend to be generally looked upon as identified with 
national beggary. Under their blighting influence our tradesmen 
are becoming one vast company of insolvents, from which, week 
after week, increasing numbers are drafted off into the bankruptcy 
gazette. Poverty, like a whirlpool, is every day widening its circle, 
sucking down into obscurity and want thousands who once thought 
themselves beyond its enn. The property of our manufacturers, 
now immovably vested in mills, od: te oon factories, stock, has lost, 
and still continues to lose, value. Merchants are insecure. Every 
kind of possession, but land only, is becoming worthless. Railways, 
canals, ships, minerals wrought and unwrought, share in the ge- 
neral depreciation. Within a few years skilled industry may be 
buried out of our sight. Under the present system the plague must 
spread upwards, without even a possibility of arresting its progress 
or staying its ravages. 

It may be well, therefore, to remind those who have anything to 
lose, and who are aiming to wrest commercial reform from the 
hands ofan unrelenting oligarchy, that the contest thus conducted 
must be a long one, and that during its alternations all that is 
worth contending for will have passed away. By the time that the 
middle classes have forced the aristocracy to surrender free trade, 
it will have ceased to be of use to them, for by that time, their 
foreign markets will have been lost, and universal ruin will have 
destroyed the trade at home. Nothing can now save their pro- 
perty but cordial union with the people. They must destroy aris- 
tocracy or aristocracy will destroy them. The two interests cannot 
much longer co-exist. But one course, consequently, is open to 
them, if they are alive to their own welfare. Complete suffrage may 
be a momentous experiment—but oligarchical domination is cer- 
tain perdition. By the one they may lose something—by the other 
a must lose all. 

hy should they who possess dependents be reminded that their 
property is now in the hands of their dependents. Every master is 
at the mercy of his servants—every mlemnas at that of his men 
—every tradesman at that of those whom he employs. Already, 
the necessities of social organisation compel us to entrust the kee 
ing of what we have to those who have not. All property is really 
within the power of the poor, and we are content to leave it there. 
We do not go to bed at night everlastingly haunted by suspicion that 
those whom we employ will rob us because they can rob us. The 
manufacturer does not station in every story of his mills an armed 
police, lest the hundreds of workmen within should combine to de- 
prive him of hisown. The merchant sends out his costly wares, 
never dreaming that the poor mariners, the moment they have the 
vessel in their power, will run it aground, plunder, and eae a it. 
What folly and what injustice to suppose that men will employ the 
franchise to evil purposes, when the whole course of their daily con- 
duct proves them to have no such purposes in view! Why should 
they be anarchists as freemen, when as slaves they show profound 
attachment to order? What right have we to expect that the mo- 
ment we make them men, they will become beasts? When was it 
ever known that men were demoralised by kindness, or that to do 
justice generated an appetite for injustice? Away with the stupid 
slander, originated for class purposes by oppressors, and kept in cir- 
culation by state-paid idlers, who have made the gospel anything 
but glad tidings to the poor ! 


The question, however, has come to this—are the interests of the 
middle classes safest in the hands of the aristocracy or in those of 
the people? The latter cannot put us in a worse position than do 
the former. That they will abolish monopolies we know—that their 
representatives will relieve industry from the main burden of taxa- 
tion, and place it upon property, we have good reason to expect. 
Trusting to appearances, we may even suppose that they will dis- 
courage war—make havoc with state pensions—demolish game 
laws, and bring wholesome discipline to bear upon the titled gen- 
tlemen of the land, as well as upon the friendless and unfortunate. 
But will society be much the worse for that? Had we not better 
part with gilt buttons than with the coat they were designed to 
adorn ? ould it not be wise to abandon the gewgaws of political 
life for its solid realities, and consent, if need be, to give up playing 


| at processions and dazzling ceremonials, 


rather than risk peace, se- 


curity, morals, and life itself. All the spangle of our present insti- 


tutions may be well enough, if people, in additi 

them, can indulge that taste without injury tthe renin Bo 
But to withhold the franchise from the people lest amongst other 
things they should abolish these, what is it but to refuse to lay hold 
upon a drowning man for fear of rumpling his collar? or, in the fu 
of a tempestuous sea, to refrain from lightening an overburdened 
ship, lest in the hurry of the moment her painted bulwarks should 
be scratched aud chipped ? 

To the great body of working men the middle classes must now 
go. Let them gokindly, go sincerely, go at once. Their breath, 
like that of spring, will diffuse through the valleys of society the in- 
fluence of hope. The long winter which has bound up all the kind- 
liest impulses of the oe man’s heart will disappear, and forth from 
a myriad sources will gush a generous forgiveness of the past, and 
a childlike confidence for the future. Beneath the rough, and now, 
alas! haggard exterior of those men who work at our looms and 
hammer at our forges, there lie, as yet unworked, rich mines of no- 
ble, unsophisticated feeling, which it were a happiness for all classes 
to turn to general account. Millions of hearts may now be made to 
beat in unison, not to the fierce accents of revenge, but to the calm, 
clear voice of justice. Let the unnumbered outcasts who have been 
treated as living machines be recognised as men. Down to the 
lowest depths of their souls let the words of new life be spoken— 
“ Arise! be free!” Let them be hailed as brethren, and let the 
hand of undissembled fellowship be extended to them, and all that 
is man within them, all that is nature, will respond in one bursting 
sob of unutterable joy. Unsafe in their hands! Aye! if they are 
to be chained and worried it must be so—by the eternal laws of 
justice, which cannot be violated with impunity, it will be so. But let 
us break the degrading yoke from off their necks, and cast ourselves 
confidingly upon their generosity, and rather than see us wronged, 
themselves will form a rampart of protection about us and our’s, 
stronger, a thousand-fold, than bayonets and broadswords. 

The genius of our country nowspeaks in earnest accents, and calls 
upon the enfranchised of all grades to rescue Britain from the tena- 
cious gripe of a sordid despotism. ‘Time presses, and evils worse 
than convulsion, are at the door. Equity, compassion, necessity, 
plead “ trumpet-tongued” with those who have political power to 
give it at once to those who have it not. He who will, at this awful 
juncture, prefer the indulgence of his class tastes, his vanity, or 
even his honest fears, to the salvation of his country, sacrifices upon 
the shrine of selfishness the destiny of generations yet unborn. 
Upon his name will rest a blot of infamy which nothing can here- 
after efface. Not many such, we fondly hope, are now to be found. 
The events of the past week have knocked the scales from the eyes 
of most. There is heart enough in the kingdom to save it. e 
wounds inflicted upon it by aristocratic cupidity are deep, but not 
mortal. Only let what is done be done par Hag r be a 
speedy and simultaneous expression of a nation’s will—let the ban- 
ner of complete suffrage be unfurled on the same day, and that not 
far distant, in every town and district of the empire—underneath 
it, let the now divided classes range themselves in harmony—and 
we fear not for Great Britain. Her energies will soon recover 
strength—her workshops will once more resound to the song of 
cheerful labour—her resources will be more than ever available— 
the highway of nations will be crowded with her ships—and her fast 
increasing population will hail her with honest pride as 

‘* Great, glorious, and free.” 


THE PARLIAMENTARY FREE-TRADERS. 

WE hope these gentlemen are satisfied with their recent conduct. 
They have helped to swell Lord John Kussell’s minority—they have 
been snubbed by Sir Robert Peel—they have been tacitly rebuked 
by the consistency of Sharman Crawford—they have been lauded 
by the Morning Chronicle—they have forfeited the main portion of 
the moral influence they d—and they have accomplished 
nothing. The noble whig has stolen a march upon them, and 

ined a seeming declaration in favour of a fixed duty, too weak, 
it is true, to set aside the plan of government, but arena carey 
to put his own party in the light of favourable contrast with that of 
the repealers. They have helped him to pass muster better than 
he had reason to expect, and they have generously contributed to 
make their own numbers appear small as compared with his. Ge- 
nerously, we say, for what on earth they have gained, or hoped to 

ain, by the compromise, it were difficult to tell. The sacrifices 
Enve been all their own—the advantage has been all Lord Russell's. 
They chose to hunt with the lion, and, as usual, the lion has taken 
his full share of the prey. They have now to face their constituents, 
and to explain the ane » in which the public were benefited by 
their hevietlens from principle. Others may urge as a om as 
half loaf is better than no bread”—but from the use of t is argu- 
ment they are precluded by their own repeated and emphatic reso- 
lutions. ‘The Reform club has proved stronger than pledges the 
most solemn—and within the purlieus of St Stephen’s we perceive 
that whiggery still thrives. We could have wished to have spoken 
‘n another strain of Mr Villiers, Mr Cobden, and their followers— 
but we cannot but express our opinion that they have committed a 
grave mistake, and have suffered themselves to be snered by the 
spirit of party. The country will not think the better of them 


therefor. 


SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATIONS. —— 

Tue rapid growth of the complete suffrage question in all our 
large manufacturing towns, cheering as it 18, imposes upon the 
earnest friends of that movement necessity for caution, and will 
put to the test their practical wisdom. Public enthusiasm is like 
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steam, a most useful agent when applied to good machinery. When 
excitement is at the highest, there are always to be found men anxious 
to turn it to their own account, and ander their management the 
power which was meant to work out a great national advantage, 
after it has been made to subserve mere party purposes, is first 
dam and then turned off. We have had illustrations of this, 
within a few years past, more than enough. We confess to our 
extreme anxiety lest the sudden expansion of the question we have 
at heart should ultimately endanger its success, by presenting a 
sufficient temptation to men who are not in earnest to take con- 
duct of it, work it just so far as it may suit their ends, and then 
abandon it. On this ground we have refrained, hitherto, from 
urging the formation of suffrage associations, devoting ourselves 
mainly to the advocacy of the agen. or The time, however, has 
arrived for giving some visible embodiment to the sentiments of 
the country, and we proceed to indicate some general principles, 
which we trust will be borne in mind in the construction of 
machinery. 

Three inquiries usually present themselves upon the threshold of 
any great public movement, to which definite replies are obviously 
of the last importance. First, what is it we mean to do? then, 
what is the character of the instrumentality we mean to employ? 
and lastly, in what precise direction can it be made to bear with 
most effect ? 

1. It is obviously necessary to settle precisely the object we have 
in view, previously to associating for the accomplishment of that 
object, gimplicit is here a main point—simplicity, as contradis- 
tinguished from duplicity on the one hand and complexity on the 
other. It may be necessary, perhaps, to explain our meaning 
somewhat more clearly. 

A suffrage association, then, should in our view be framed to 
promote the bond fide extension of the franchise to every tax-paying 
subject—to promote it for its own sake, and on the weved of its 
own intrinsic merits—to promote it, therefore, at all times, in the 
face of all political parties, in honour and dishonour, with a solemn 
purpose not to leave it until the end is realised. Resorted to 
only as a means to alarm the landowners, and drive them to a sur- 
render of the corn laws, it would be a fruitful source of mistake in 
action, and disappointment in end. Long ere it is gained, the ma- 

n@uvre would be detected. False in itself, it would speedily be 
seen to be false; and neither corn law repeal nor political reform 
would reap from the movement aught but evil. Those who take 
part in a such associations must set before themselves the one 
object, and resolve in thorough sincerity, “‘ Come what may, we in- 
tend to compass that.” 

To our jud ent, complexity should be avoided with little less 
care than duplicity itself. The clubbing together of several objects, 
confessedly important, and constituting them a basis for agitation, 
is idouneliont in many respects. In the outset of that agitation it 
necessarily retards progress—towards its conclusion it opens a door 
for division. Take now the several items of the charter. They 
can only be enforced by successive chains of reasoning; but the 


chains are not all of them equally strong. On this point, man’s | 


sense of justice is appealed to—on another, his apprehension of the 
necessities of the case. Here, we may convince—there, we may 
fail—and the very complexity of our end will operate to thin our 
numbers. Suppose, however, this difficulty overcome, and the pro- 
ess made be sufficient to induce one of the two political parties to 
id for our support. ‘The great principle of the charter, namely 
equal representation, will then be in imminent peril. For who does 
not see, that it is the suffrage to which both whigs and tories most 
strongly object ? What then will be their course? To offer a re- 
stricte alee, and to concede with it all the other points. Such 
a movement on their part would answer their purpose—it would 
instantly divide our ranks—whereas if we had urged complete suf- 
only, on the ground of justice, any attempt to pare it down 
would be met with indignant resistance. Now the suffrage practi- 
cally carries with it all other organic reforms which the people re- 
quire. Its simplicity renders it more tianageable—will make it 
run more smoothly—and will afford at last a stronger guarantee 
against the deceptive efforts of party men. 


2. In the formation of suffrage associations, much will necessarily 
depend upon the character of the instrumentality which may happen 
toe employed. Between the avowed end, and the means resorted 
to for its accomplishment, it is desirable to maintain an obvious 
harmony. An honest and peaceable attempt to do justice to the unen- 
franchised classes, by extending to them their fair proportion of 
political power, should be —_ r much as possible under the con- 
trol of men known to be pledged to peace, demonstrated by their 
past lives to be the foes of injustice, stedfast to principle, and in- 
terested in securing success. ‘Trading politicians, ever foremost 
when a cause is popular, should not be placed in positions of pro- 
minence. Intelligent working men, in liberal proportion, should 
be incorporated with the committees of management. Sound sense, 
conscientious attachment to the principle to be embodied, business 
habits, and, when it can be had, unostentatious religion, constitute 
the most important qualifications for membership in an efficient 
committee. It is a great mistake to attach importance to mere 
name and station. Parties having nothing else to commend them 
usually leave to others whatever work there is to be done, and, 
when the hour of trial comes, are sure to decoy their associates into 
inconsistency. Not that any aid can be wisely rejected—on the 
contrary, assistance from any quarter should be gladly received— 
but the heart of every association should be kept as sound and un- 
corrupt as possible; for as the heart is, so will be the members— 
as are the committees of suffrage associations, so will be the prevail- 
ing tone of public feeling and public action, 
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3. It is of the last importance that, after a fair start has been made, 
the operations of these bodies be made to tell directly upon the 
constituencies. The movement must be chiefly an electoral one. 
Every man who has a vote should be canvassed, supplied with in- 
formation, borne upon by argument, roused by appeals. Objec- 
tions should be noted down, discussed in committee, and calmly 
answered. Fitting candidates should be sought out, and close cor- 
respondence maintained with some common centre. Let it be re- 
membered that complete suffrage must be carried by a House of 
Commons chosen under the present electoral system. If we can 
gain over the constituencies, we gain everything. 


It is said that the court will remain at the royal pavilion a_fort- 
night longer, when it will remove to Windsor castle until the Easter 
holidays. 


A cabinet council was held on Saturday afternoon at the foreign 
office. It was attended by Sir R. Peel, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Wharncliffe, the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Stanley, Sir James 
Graham, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Earl of Haddington, 
the Earl of Ripon, Lord Fitzgerald, Sir Henry Hardinge, and Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull. The council sat two hours and a half. 


On Friday last, Lord Aberdeen exchanged with the ministers of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, the ratifications by their respective 
courts, of the treaty of London, of the 20th December, 1841, with a 
view to the suppression of the African slave trade. The French am- 
bassador was present at Downing street when these ratifications were 
exchanged ; but his Excellency had not received the ratification by 
his court. The Times says, it was agreed that it should be left open 
for the French ambassador to exchange ratifications with the other 
powers at a future time. 


A deputation from the society of friends, consisting of Samuel 
Gurney, John Kitchin, Joseph Neatby, Josiah Forster, we Stacy, 
Robert Forster, John Fell, Thomas Norton, jun., and John Hodgkin, 
jun., had an interview on Saturday with Sir R. Peel, at his official re- 
sidence in Downing street. 


In the measure which it is the intention of government to introduce 
for the recovery of debts by local tribunals, greater facilities than 
orev will be given to the recovery of all debts below the amount 
of £15. 

Mr Sharman Crawford has written a letter to the Times explaining 
his absence from the division on Wednesday night. The speeches of 
Lord John Russell and his principal supporters appeared to Mr 
Crawford to convert the negative proposition against the sliding 
scale into a positive declaration for a fixed duty; and, as the advocate 
of total repeal of all corn and provision duties, he could not yote on 
either side. 


DOMESTIC. 


METROPOLITAN. 


On Thursday last, a meeting was held in St Luke’s, Middlesex, at 
which upwards of 1300 persons were present, when the following re- 
solution was unanimously adopted, after addresses by Mr Howitt, Mr 
a Mr Palliser, Mr Walker, the Rey. Howard Hinton, and Mr 

lark :— 

“ That this meeting is further of opinion that no confidence can be placedin the 
decisions of the present House of Commons in consequence of the limited nature of 
the elective franchise not admitting of the full —— of the intelligence of the 
nation ; and, therefore, this meeting pledges itself to use all legal and constitutional 
means to obtain an extension of the suffrage to every man twenty-one years of age, 
untainted by crime, as the most effective means to effect a repeal of these obnoxious 
laws, and to obtain all the blessings that result from just and honest legislation.” 

On Friday last a large public meeting of the electors and others of 
the parishes of St George, Ratcliffe, Shadwell, and Wapping, was held 
in the Assembly room of the Phoenix tavern, Ratcliffe cross, which 
was crowded with a respectable audience of both sexes. The object 
of the meeting was to take into consideration what further steps 
should be taken for the total and immediate repeal of the corn laws. 
Mr Ebenezer Clarke was called to the chair. Several resolutions ex- 
pressive of the determination of the meeting for renewed exertions, 
were proposed and carried by acclamation, and supported by Sidney 
Smith, Esq., of the Anti-corn-law league, who was rapturously 
cheered during hisaddress. Mr Fraser, a chartist leader, proposed an 
amendment to the effect, ‘‘ That while the corn laws were based upon 
injustice and class legislation, the charter was the only safe and 

roper remedy for the evilsinto which the country had been plunged.”’ 
The amendment having been put and seconded, several of the elec- 
tors spoke to the subject, assuring the friends of the charter that Sir 
Robert’s conduct had induced them and others to embrace the princi- 
ples of universal suffrage, and that while they considered it was wise 
and prudent to discuss the subjects separately, they were decidedly of 
opinion, that the time was near when the working classes must be 
comprehended in the constituency of the representation, and that 
they were prepared to assist them in working out their principles. 
After a long discussion, carried on in perfect good humour on both 
sides, the amendment was put and lost. The original motion was 
carried with acclamation. 


Anti-corn-law meetings have been held since our last in the parishes 
of Westminster, Clerkenwell, St Martins in the Field, Islington, Stoke 
Newington, St Pancras, Whitechapel, Stepney, West Hackney, and 
Hampstead, at which resolutions were passed condemning the go- 
vernment plan in very strong language, and petitions for total repeal 
were agreed upon. Ata mecting held at Cripplegate Within, a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted, that it was utterly useless to petition 
parliament as at present constituted. 


On Thursday last a very numerous meeting of the electors of the 
borough of Marylebone, appointed to wait upon Sir Benjamin Hall 
and Sir Charles Napier, the borough members, upon the subject of the 
window duties, took place at the Court house, Marylebone lane, at 
which both the honourable members attended. Mr Cooke called the 
attention of the borough members to the gross injury inflicted upon 
the middle classes by the impost of window duties, whilst the aristo- 
cracy were, comparatively speaking, exempted. The electors wished 
to impress upon their representatives the necessity of a total repeal. 
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Mr Potter said it was useless for them to expect that the government 
of Sir Robert Peel would give them any relief, and it had been ru- 
moured that he was about to bring forward as a measure the house 
tax. He wished the government to bear in mind that what the 
people of Marylebone did ten years ago they would ina very short 
time be prepared again to adopt, namely, passive resistance to the pay- 
ment of the taxes. Sir Benjamin Hall observed that his opinions upon 
the subject of a repeal of the window duties were well known, and he 
should have no hesitation, when the ministerial plan of finance was 

ropounded, to move for their entire repeal [hear, hear]. Sir C. 
Napier said that if the reduction of the window duties would tend to 
diminish in any way the efficiency of the navy, he would not support 
it. It was ultimately agreed that Sir B. Hall should give a general 
notice, that when the financial plan of the government was brought 
forward, he would move for a repeal of the window tax. 


On Friday last, Sir Benjamin Hall presented a petition from the 
parish of St Marylebone, in which the petitioners state, ‘that, in 
1831, the Gazette average price of wheat was 66s. 4d. In that year 
the average number of paupers depending on the parish was 7,913, 
with a population of 122,206, thereby showing that more than one in 
fifteen was depending upon the parochial rates for support. In 1835, 
the price of wheat fell to 39s. 4d., and the number of paupers was re- 
duced to 3,458, the population being at that time 129,102, being less 
than one in thirty-seven receiving parochial relief. In 1841 the price 
of wheat again rose to 64s. 4d., and the number of paupers advanced 
with it to 5,679, being at that time one in twenty-four, the population 
being 139,454.’’ The average number of persons relieved weekly from 
January 1, 1842, to February 17, 1842, has been: In the workhouse 
1,939, out-door pvor 6,527; total 8,466—showing that, at the present 
time, one in sixteen of the population of the wealthiest parish in the 
metropolis is dependent on the parochial rates for the common neces. 
saries of life. 


In the court of Exchequer on Friday, the case of the governor and 
company of the Bank of England v. Tomkins was heard. The Attor- 
ney-general, in stating the plaintiff's case, observed that it was not 
between the innocent holders of exchequer bills and the government, 
but between the Bank of England and a party who had deposited bills 
with the bank as security for a loan. The bills thus deposited had 
turned out to be forged, and the bank sought to recover back the 
money advanced on a security which proved to be of no value. The 
amount advanced on the eight bills was £8,000, with interest and ex- 
penses amounting to £343. Lord Abinger said the question as to the 
claims of the exchequer bill holders upon the government was quite 
distinct from that which the jury had now to consider. If they be- 
lieved the exchequer bills were forged, they must find for the plaintiff; 
if they believed v were not forged, they should find for the defend- 
ant. He might add, however, that if the government were bound to 
pay the bills in question, the verdict in this case would not prevent 

Tomkins from recovering against the government, nor would it in- 
terfere with his claim in an equitable point of view, if he satisfied the 
government he was an innocent holder. In no respect could Mr Tom- 
kins’s claim on the government be prejudiced by the verdict in this 
action. The jury returned a verdict for the plaintifiy—demagen £8,343, 


PROVINCIAL. 


Sir Charles Lemon was elected for East Cornwall, at Truro, on 
Wednesday. There was no opposition, and the election passed off 
without the least excitement. 


Viscount Bernard has been elected member for Bandon Bridge with- 
out opposition. 


The Birmingham Anti-corn-law association held a meeting on 
Thursday at the public office; the room was crowded to excess in 
every part, and vast numbers were unable to obtain admission. Mr 
Giles was called to the chair. J. Sturge, Esq., addressed the meeting 
and detailed the proceedings of the conference in London. He said he 
never had the pleasure of attending a conference at which he saw 
such a thorough-going, determined spirit to go for an entire repeal of 
the corn laws as at that which had just broke up. He rejoiced to find 
that at Manchester and Nottingham, and other places, a course had 
been taken greatly calculated to hasten the so much longed for union 
between the middle class and the working men. He was one of those 
who believed it useless to hope for any relief from the present House 
of Commons ; and he rejoiced that the agitation on the corn law had 
drawn out facts, which had convinced many influential men in the 
country that they must at once go for a full, fair, and entire represen- 
tation of the people in the house of Commons. ‘Twelve ministers of 
religion in Birmingham had signed a declaration in favour of the suf- 
frage. He was clearly of opinion the time had arrived when that 

uestion ought to be taken up. . Mr Salt, Mr Evans, and the Rey. Mr 
op, addressed the meeting in eloquent speeches. 


At the great town’s meeting at Birmingham on Friday last, the 
large hall was crammed in every part, and great numbers were unable 
to gain admission, The mayor was in the chair, and addresses were 
delivered by Messrs Weston, Van Wart, Scholefield, Collins, Douglas, 
Boultbee, and others. The following resolution was carried unani- 
mously :— 

“That for a long time past the trade and commerce of Birmingham have been most 
seriously depressed, and both masters and workmen have in consequence been in a 
state of unprecedented suffering; that these sufferings are either traccable to, or 
grievously aggravated by, the laws which restrict the importation of food; that the 
ministerial proposal for the amendment of these laws adds insult to injury by its 
mockery of relief; that the certain prospect of such an amendment being supported 
by a majority of the members of the present House of Commons, affords irrefragable 
proof of the necessity of putting an end to these and other evils of class legislation, by 
such an extension of the parliamentary franchise as shall secure-te-all ranks of the 

ple that full, fair, and free representation, to which, on the principles of Christian 
ustice and of the British constitution, they are entitled.” 

The following is a copy of the proposed memorial to the Queen on 


the subject of complete suffrage :— 


‘* TO VICTORIA, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, AND THE 
DEPENDENCIES THEREUNTO BELONGING. 
“* May tt please the Queen, 

‘* The undersigned memorialists, belonging to all classes of society 
and to every part of the British empire, deeply impressed with the 
great evils to which this nation is subjected by class legislation, and 
especially of the sufferings thereby inflicted upon its industrious po- 


pulation, earnestly entreat that the Queen will be  f 
her service, and take to her councils, such siabnan dicta 7 will p “a 
mote in parliament that full, fair, and free representation of the “4 
in the British House of Commons, to which they are entitled alike by 
the great principle of Christian equity, and also by the British consti- 
tution, under which, Blackstone says, * no subject of England can be 
constrained to pay any aids or taxes, even for the defence of the realme 
or the support of government, but such as are imposed by his own consent, 
or that of his representatives in parliament.”’ . 


NAME, | RESIDENCE. | NAME. | RESIDENCE. | NAME. | RESIDENCE, 


oa | ae 


This copy of memorial and schedule for signatures need not be attached, but is sent 
for use in procuring signatures, and as a guide for the size of the sheets to be used, 
More copies may be had on application. 


At Bradford, Yorkshire, on Thursday last, an immense meeting was 
held in the market place, at which it was decidedly the feeling that it 
was useless to agitate mercly for a repeal of the corn laws, and that 
the united energies of the people should be directed to the destruction 
of class legislation, as the parent of this and all other legislative mono- 
polies. A memorial to the Queen, praying her Majesty to dismiss her 
present advisers, and to call to her councils men who would embod 
the principles of the people’s charter in a cabinet measure, was saaed 
amidst great cheering. 


On Thursday a spirited meeting was held in the market place at 
Leicester, at which above 4,000 persons attended. A petition was 
agreed to, praying parliament not to pass Sir R. Peel’s bill; and a 
resolution was afterwards carried by the chartists, denouncing class 
legislation, and proposing as the only remedy the adoption of the 
people’s charter. 


At Huddersfield the tradesmen are exhibiting large placards in their 
shop windows, announcing that ‘‘no more taxes will be paid by them 
until the corn laws are repealed.’’ 


Spirited meetings, very numerously attended, have been held since 
our last, at Kendall, Walsall, pte ee Stockport, Brentford, Rad- 
ford, Bolton, Wigan, Stirling, Sheffield, B , Swansea, Brad- 
ford, Wilts., Stroud, and Hastings, at which very strong resolutions 
were passed, condemnatory of the ministerial corn law plan. At 
Sheffield, Bradford, and other places, an additional resolution was 
carried, stating universal suffrage to be the only remedy for the present 
state of distress and misery; and at Manchester, a request to parlia- 
ment to stop the supplies was agreed to. 


On Wednesday last Northampton was the scene of a riot, it having 
been determined by some of the inhabitants to mark their detestation 
of Sir R. Peel’s sliding scale by burning him in effigy, and great num- 
bers assembled in the market square at the hour appointed for the 
sentence to be carried into effect. At half-past eight o’clock the 
bearers of the effigy were quietly proceeding down Newland, a narrow 
street communicating with the square, when the police interfered, and 
took three of the ringleaders, with the effigy, to the Town hall, where 
the magistrates were sitting. Immediately an attack was commenced, 
and almost every window was broken, and tlie door of the hall broken 
in, but the mob was prevented entering by a strong body of police. 
They next proceeded to the house of one of the tory magistrates, near 
the hall, and broke every window in the house. any persons were 
hurt, and the town was in a state of the greatest agitation. About 
thirty were taken into custody, and early next morning 100 soldiers 
arrived, but nothing further occurred. 


In addition to the places mentioned in our last, Sir R. Peel has been 
burned in effigy at Hull, Northampton, Nottingham, and elsewhere. 


IRELAND. 


The Lord-Lieutenant has issued a commission to inquire into the 
state and circumstances of all the public charities in Dublin receivin 
arliamentary aid, and the sums voted for the maintenance of whic 
a a portion of the annual estimates. At the head of this commis- 
sion is Mr George Alexander Hamilton; and associated with him are 
Mr David Charles Latouche, and Mr Barlow, the chairman of the 
board of guardians of the north union. 


SCOTLAND. 


Last Thursday a public meeting was called by the Glasgow Anti- 
corn-law association, at which nearly 5,000 persons were present. 


t The platform was crowded by the most influential merchants and 


tradesmen of the city, and resolutions were passed pronouncing the 

overnment plan an insult, and declaring as the opinion of the meet- 
ing, that the proposal of Sir RK. Peel had furnished an additional proof 
to many others already in existence, that the House of Commons did 
not represent the opinions of the people, and that to enable the people 
to obtain a total repeal of the corn laws, as well as to obtain for them- 
selves the benefit of such a repeal, a full extension of the suffrage 
must take place, and that the best way to obtain this was to make the 
people’s charter the law of the land. 


On the 15th instant, a meeting of those who had signed the decla- 
ration of Joseph Sturge, Esq., was held inthe Watt institution build- 
ing, Dundee, for the purpose of forming themselves into an association 
to carry out the principle of complete suffrage embodied in that decla- 
ration. Resolutions were adopted defining the object, and laying 
down rules for the guidance of the association. ‘The number of electors 
and prospective electors who have already signed the declaration is 
great, the necessity for a union betwixt the middle and working 
classes becoming every day more apparent, and the well-timed move- 
ment of Mr Sturge is fast making converts from all classes—of those 
who, from mistaken ideas of the motives of the working classes, looked 
on their movements with suspicion, if not with alarm ; and of those of 
the working class who have no other object in view than that of ob- 
taining a just legislature, where their interests, as well as that of their 
employers, should be fairly represented. 


We understand that preparations are in active progress for sending 
deputations throughout England to agitate the Scottish church ques- 
tion.—Scottish Guardian. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLICENCE. 


AcorwEent AT Sir Joun Rewnre’s Iron Founpry.—On Saturday 
afternoon an accident occurred in the extensive iron foundry of Messrs 
Rennie, Holland street, Blackfriars. The workmen were engaged in 
preparing the metal for casting a diving bell of large dimensions. The 
cauldron, containing upwards of six tons of metal, was suspended by a 
crane over the furnace, and wasin the act of being slung to the required 
spot, when, through some derangement of the pullies, it slipped and 
turned over, discharging the red hot liquid in all directions. Six of 
the workmen were severely burnt. The one who was superintending 
the moving of the cauldron when it upset, was so frightened when he 
saw it falling, that he fell senseless into the furnace. The whole of 
the sufferers were removed to Guy’s hospital. The beams and rafters 
were ignited by the burning fave, | but the flames were extinguished 
before the premises had been materially injured. 


EXPLosion oF A Powper Miii.—One of the extensive powder mills 
belonging to Messrs C. B. Curtis and Harvey, gunpowder manufac- 
turers, situate on Hounslow heath, exploded on Saturday forenoon, 
and occasioned the loss of two lives and the infliction of serious inju- 
ries to three other persons. The report was heard for many miles 
round the neighbourhood, and occasioned the greatest consternation 
and alarm, at Hounslow, Twickenham, and the adjacent villages, the 
inha omega of which rushed from their houses, fearing it was an earth- 
quake. 


Serious AccipENT.—An accident occurred on Friday, at the Sessions 
house at Sedburg, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. A crowd of 
people had assembled to hear a case of some interest, when the floor 
of the room gave way beneath them, and they were precipitated a 
depth of twenty feet or more to the ground. Some twenty or thirty 
persons sustained serious injuries, but, generally speaking, the results 
must be considered less lamentable than might have been expected. 
The building, which was newly erected, and of large dimensions, was 
over a coach house, in which were several vehicles, all of which were 
of course destroyed. 


DANGER OF CARRYING Pocket Pisto1rs.—On Tuesday night, at a 
friendly meeting at Mr B. Lord’s, Berr street, Norwich, Mr Thomas 
Galloway, of enham, accidentally sat upon the hammer of a pistol 
which he carried for protection on the road, and discharged it, when 
the ball lodged in the lower part of the body of Mr Butler Lambert, 
of the Norwich Yarn company. The ball has not been extracted, and 
no hopes are entertained of his recovery. 


A Man Potsonep sy Eatine Sprats.—On Tuesday week an inquest 
was held at Brighton, on view of the body of James Bridger, aged 38. 
The widow of the deceased deposed that on Saturday evening he par- 
took of ahearty tea, with a quantity of sprats, after which he complained 
of a violent pain in the stomach. A medical gentleman was sent for, 
and administered castor oil and brandy. Shortly afterwards witness 
heard a fall, and on going up stairs found the deceased lying on the 
floor upon his back. The surgeon was of opinion that he died of 
ison by eating sprats, and added that during the time he was at the 
ospital a number of cases occurred of persons being poisoned by 
sprats, although fortunately none had terminated fatally. 


Svicipr.—On Friday an inquest was held by Mr Wakley, at the 
Lion inn, Staines, on the body of Mr John Langridge, a respected in- 
habitant of that town, who committed suicide under the following 
circumstances :—It appeared that the deceased, who had been a resident 
of the town for many years, was considered the most skilful surgeon 
in the neighbourhood. For some years past, he had much addicted 
himself to Grink, and had, on more than one occasion, been intoxicated 
for a week together. In consequence of sueh indiscretion, he lost 
most of his respectable patients, and subsequently his affairs became 
considerably involved, which, praying on his mind, produced delirium 
tremens, and while suffering under that dreadful malady, it was dis- 
covered that he had taken a large quantity of laudanum. 


EARTHQUAKE IN CoRNWALL.—A violent shock of an earthquake was 
felt on Thursday, at twenty-five minutes past eight o’clockin the 
morning, at Falmouth, and throughout that part of Cornwall. It was 
accompanied by a loud report, and subsequently a rumbling noise, re- 
sembling the upsetting of a laden cart against a house. 


Tue New Go.tp Cornace.—A nefarious system has been carried on 
for some time, of defrauding the public by plugging the gold coin of 
the realm, which is effected in the following manner :—From the rim 
towards the centre of a sovereign several holes are drilled with a very 
fine instrument, and the vacancies tilled up with an inferior metal, so 
as to deceive the most experienced judges. By this process a sovereign 
is rendered, in many instances, not worth more than 17s., and a half- 
sovereign not more than 8s. 6d. or 9s. Government has been obliged, 
in order to put a stop to this fraud, to direct a new coinage to be issued. 
For the last fortnight the master of the mint, Mr W. Gladstone, M.P., 
and the assayer, have been busily engaged in witnessing many experi- 
ments, with a view to prevent the abstraction of the gold taking place 
without immediate detection. On Wednesday the workmen com- 
ng casting the new coinage, which will shortly be issued to the 
public. 

Mer Dickens 1n AmeERiIcA.—Private letters from Boston state that 
‘no prince or potentate that ever reigned was half so worshiped as he 
is by these people, and all for the sake of little Oliver and Nell. At 
home or abroad, in the strects, the theatres, the legislature, anywhere 
and everywhere, at great balls in his honor, public dinners in his 
honor, at the universities, factories, museums, libraries, and all places, 
public or private, you have no conception of the enthusiastic show.”’ 


Nove. Cavusk or ReGret.—We regret to state that our reporter was 
deceived as to the amount of loss occasioned by this fire (one in Fins- 
bury). We are now informed that the damage is trifling.—Daily 
Paper. 


CASE OF THE CREOLE. 


Copy of a memorial presented to the right honourable the Earl of 
Aberdeen, her Majesty’s principal tres | of state for foreign affairs, 
&c., &c., by the committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
society, on Saturday, 12th February, 1842. 


My Lord,—However much the committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery society may regret the existence of any causes of irrita- 
tion between the governments of Great Britain and the United States, 
arising out of the existence of slavery in the latter country, and of the 
slave trade on the coast of Africa, they cannot but rejoice, that in the 
eyes of enlightened humanity and of Christian philanthropy, the cause 
of human freedom, civilisation and happiness, is earnestly sought to 
be promoted by the former; and that a large body of the citizens of 
the United States, in common with the people of England, are uniting 
their best efforts for the removal of those causes of irritation by the 
universal extinction of the evils, to which, unhappily, they owe their 
birth. 

The case of the Creole, like that of the Amistad, is exciting not 
only the profound attention of public men, but stirring the deep 
sympathies of the public mind on both sides the Atlantic. common 
with the friends of humanity at large, the committee feel the deepest 
solicitude as to the ultimate fate of the negroes now in the custody of 
her Majesty’s authorities at the Bahamas for the part they are +o nat 
ed to have taken in the affair of the Creole. That solicitude induces 
them to lay before your lordship, conclusions to which they have ar- 
rived after a onetel review of this deeply interesting and important 
case, and which they venture respectfully to submit to the considera- 
tion of her Majesty’s government. 


There are two versions of the Creole affair, one derived from the pro- 
test of certain persons who formed part of the crew of that vessel, 
made before a notary at New Orleans; and the other, founded on pri- 
vate information from Bahamas. From the first, it appears that the 
Creole left Hampton roads in the state of Virginia, on the 30th of 
October last, ‘‘ laden with manufactured tobacco in boxes, and slaves,”’ 
—for New Orleans; that whilst on the voyage, a part of them, nine- 
teen in number, ‘ rose on the officers, crew and passengers, killed one 
passenger, severely wounded the captain and a part of the crew, and 
compelled the first mate to navigate said vessel to Nassau, New Pro- 
vidence.’’ It appears also from the same protest, that after they had 
accomplished their object, they were guilty of no excesses ; but treated 
all the whites on board with great humanity, dressing the wounds of 
those that were injured, supplying them with their. usual food, and 
only keeping them apart and under such restraints as were necessary 
to secure their safe arrival at a British port; and to use their own 
simple but emphatic language, “ all that they had done was for their 
freedom.’’ On their arrival at Nassau, they were charged with mutiny 
and murder, and placed under the custody of the authorities of the 
island, until the government shall decide whether they shall be tried 
there or elsewhere for the alleged crimes. 

From the latter account, it appears, that the negroes having dis- 
covered their proximity to a British island, demanded to be landed 
there; that this was resisted by the captain, passengers and crew; 
that thereupon a struggle for the mastery commenced which termi- 
nated in the triumph of the negroes, and the loss of two lives, one 
af passenger on board the Creole, who had the care of a portion of 
the slaves, apd one of the negroes who died of the injuries he re- 
ceived on his arrival at Nassau, where those implicated in the risin 
were given into custody, and the remainder of the slaves allowe 
to go free. 

Whichever of these accounts be the true one, or whatever may have 
been the means by which the negroes achieved their liberty, the com- 
mittee presume it cannot alter the decision of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment in the case. They are persuaded that, under the circumstances 
which took place, neither the charge of mutiny or murder can be sus- 
tained in a British court of justice. If these offences have been com- 
mitted, they have been committed against American citizens, on board 
an American vessel, and can my be dealt with in American courts. 
The negroes of the Creole were forcibly placed on board that vessel as 
slaves—they were forcibly detained on board as slaves—they were de- 
tained for the new Orleans market as slaves. This they knew, and to 
avoid the horrors and degradation of the condition that awaited them, 
as well as to relieve themselves from the bondage in which they were 
held, they rose upon those to whose custody they had been committed, 
asserted their natural rights, and, after a short but severe struggle, se- 
cured their freedom. ‘That homicide was committed during the affray 
is justly to be deplored and deprecated—but that homicide is to be 
traced to the resistance made by those who endeavoured by force of 
arms to retain them in slavery, not to aspirit of vengeance on the part 
of the negroes. They sought not life, but liberty; and, that obtained, 
their subsequent conduct must be regarded as an admirable specimen 
of forbearance, self-government, and humanity. In confirmation of 
the views of the committee, they refer to the decisions of the United 
States’ courts, in the case of the Mendians found on board the Amistad, 
in which it was held that the alleged offence of murder, with which 
they stood charged, having been committed on board a foreign ship, 
was without their jurisdiction, and such they have full confidence will 
be the decision of the British courts also. 

The only question which remains to be noticed, is, whether the 
United States have a right to claim these negroes, either as slaves or 
as felons.. The committee conceive the first point as finally settled by 
the British government-—they cannot and will not be delivered up 
as slaves. And with respect to the other point, they conceive 
it is equally clear, that these negroes cannot be delivered up, merely 
because they have been charged with a capital cryme, by some Ameri- 
can citizens. They are not felons by the laws of England, nor by the 
laws of nations; but even if they were so, the United States have no 
authority, under treaty with Great Britain, to require them to be de- 
livered over to the vengeance of their laws; and the uniform custom 
of that country runs counter to such ademand. They will not deliver 
up criminals to the demands of this country, whatever the offence may 
be with which they stand charged. 

The committee feel themselves, therefore, at liberty to consider the 
negroes, recently taken from on board the Creole, and now in the cus- 
tody of her Majesty’s officers in Bahamas, to be safe; and they have 
respectfully, yet earnestly to request, in their behalf, that her Majesty’s 
government will be pleased to afford them such protection as their 
circumstarices may require. On behalf of the committee, 

JOSEPH STURGE, Chairman. 


British and Foreign Anti-slavery society. 
27, New Broad street, 7th February, 1842. 
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LITERATURE. 


Political Philosophy. Nos.1 to 19. Published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 1841. P 


A very remarkable book is passing through the press, and we 
hope is read extensively, which has received no attention whatever, 
as far as we have seen, from the journalists; men whose especial 
vocation is assumed by others nc themselves to be that of direct- 
ing the public mind to “ whatsoever things are true, and of good 
report,” in cotemporary publications. But so it is. Here is a 
work written on the most interesting and important subject that 
(after religion) can in these days occupy the attention of men in 
this great, but suffering country—Political Philosophy; and whose 
author is betrayed, not only by common report, but by his hand- 
writing, as onpay as can be, in every page, to be no other than 
Lord Brougham; and we verily believe we are the first of our 
daily or weekly cotemporaries to comment on the book. It is one 
of many signs that the newspaper press is completely under the 
thraldom of partisanship and faction, that political philosophy is 
as far from the notions of those who conduct it as moral philo- 
sophy, and that whatever does not subserve the merest party in- 
terests of the hour is thought by these self-appointed “ instructors 
of the people” to be useless or dangerous to the dominion of the 
faction they represent, or of their own. Important struggles in 
partisan warfare are going on, struggles in which the nation is 
deeply interested; but battles are at hand far more important and 
stirring, which will and must be based on principles, and which 
therefore require, as preliminary, the elucidation of principles. We 
shall therefore hail with satisfaction all works having that object, 
aim, or tendency, however perfectly or imperfectly they fulfil it; in 
whatever form or shape they appear, whether the large but cheap 
octavo re-publication of the prose works of Milton, the penny tract 
of Channing on “ The Present Age,” or the serial papers on ‘‘ Poli- 
tical Philosophy” of Brougham. All do useful labour more or less: 
all therefore + ae encouragement and assistance more or less, 
from every friend of enlightenment and freedom. 

We cannot say that the work before us discharges its duty alto- 
gether as efficiently and honestly as we could wish. There are too 
many exceptions, limitations, drawbacks, and dragchains—ifs and 
buts, and all that—too little of the spirit of Milton, and too much 
of the spirit of Brougham; but still it is an enlightened and useful 
book, well worthy of attentive study by the advancing hosts who 
are panting for the exercise of political duties, and for the attain- 
ment of political truth. 

The motives which suggested the work are thus stated in the 
introduction :— 

‘¢ The political works already before the world are liable to two great ob- 
jections: none of them professes to instruct upon more than some detached 
portion of the subject; and all of them, even upon these particular depart- 
ments are defective in presenting a view of the science in its improved state ; 
while in some of the most important branches of the whole there are no 
treatises whatever extant. It would be difficult to inform the student of 
political philosophy what books he should consult in order to attain a view 
of the constitution of the different governments established in various parts 
of the world. It seems evident that some full yet popular explanation of the 
whole principles of political philosophy is wanted, and the political series of 
which the present treatise forms the introduction is designed to supply this 
want.” 

The first essay treats of the “ Objects, Pleasures, and Advantages 
of Political Science.” This title is one ofthe marks by which the 
author stands revealed ; it is the counterpart of his celebrated simi- 
lar paper on science in general. It is written in an agreeable style, 
and well and popularly puts the important truths long familiar to 
inquirers on this vital subject. It will not be necessary to convince 
our readers of the advantages of political science; the subscribers of 
the Nonconformist must have long since passed that point; but 
they will be pleased to find passages such as this sent out with all 
the sanction, and influence, and power of circulation of the society 
under whose auspices this book comes forth, and of the distinguish- 
ed statesman to whom it owes its existence. 

‘‘ The influence of party chiefs is grounded upon the political ignorance 
of the people at large, and the permission assumed to make and dictate 
their opinions. In such a state of things, Dean Swift’s saying is correct, 
that ‘‘ Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few;’’ and such a 
state of things could not exist among a people politically educated. As the 
navigators who first visited the South Sea islands could purchase the lands, 
goods, and chattels, of the natives for a red feather, our ancestors four cen- 
turies ago could butcher one another by thousands, and extirpate nine- 
tenths of the nobility of the country in a few years for ared or a white rose ; 
but the wars of Lancaster and of York could no more be waged in our time, 
than the South Sea islanders, after being civilised, can be induced to barter 
their property for nothing; and the day will come when other party differ- 
ences will be regarded with the same contempt with which we now regard 
the factions ofthe Henrys and the Edwards. ...... That game of party, 
in which the interests of the people are the counters, and the power and pelf 
of the gamesters themselves the only thing they play for, though not the 
only stake they risk, never could be played to the destruction of public vir- 
tue and the daily peril of the general good, were the people well acquainted 
with the principles which should govern the administration of their con- 
cerns; and possibly it is an instinctive apprehension of this truth that has 
made all parties so averse to the general diffusion of political knowledge. 

As all government is made for the benefit of the community, the people havea 
right, not only to be governed, but to be well governed; and not only tobe well 
governed, but to be governed as wellas possible ; thatis, with aslittleexpenseto 
their natural freedom and their resources as is consistent with the nature of 
human affairs. Towards this point of perfection all nations ought con- 
stantly to be directing their course. But the rulers have no interest of the 
kind—nay, rather an interest in keeping things as they are, if not making 
them go backwards. Unless the people interfere, little progress will be made 
in that direction, and some risk always incurred of losing the ground al- 
ready gained. Surely, then, nothing can be more manifest than that full 
and sound political information is necessary for those whose strong desire 
of improvement is the best security for the progress of all national reform. 

.. +. The diffused knowledge of the general principles of policy, and an 


intimate acquaintance of what has been done in 
the results produced, becomes as sure a source of oelhind ae wed te 
the diffused knowledge of mechanical science, and an acquai ta oth te 
inventions of forei i ee Ween te 

of foreigners, is the source of almost all improvements in th 
arts. The education of particular classes alone may, no doubt, be better 
than the general prevalence of political ignorance; but as those classes for 
the most part, have particular interests, and each has its own purposes to 
serve, the only security for improvement which may benefit the whole bod 
of the people, is for the whole body of the people to understand in what their 
true interests consist. ...... State affairs are their own affairs. An 
absolute prince once exclaimed, ‘“‘ The state! I am the state.” But the 
people may most justly exclaim, ‘‘ We are the state.” For them laws are 
made; for them governments are constituted. To secure their peace, and 
protect them from injury without and within the realm, rulers are appoint- 
ed, revenues raised, police established, armies levied. To exclude them 
from the superintendence of their own affairs, is as if the owner of an estate 
were refused the inspection of his accounts by his steward. But if it be 
said that there is no occasion for all the community learning political philo- 
sophy any more than there is for alla landowner’s family inspecting his ac- 
counts, and understanding agriculftire; the answer is obvious, that all the 
community, and not particular elagses, are the parties interested in state 
affairs; and that if any family can“be found in which all the members, 
servants included, have their several shares in the property of the estate, 
then, beyond all question, each member, down to the humblest menial, 
however inconsiderable his share of the property, would be entitled to in- 
spect the accounts—would be directly interested in superintending the 
management—-and would be unspeakably foolish to remain in ignorance of 
the principles on which farms should be managed, and the condition an@ 
management of the other estates in the neighbourhood.”’ 


Accordingly, the author in the following numbers (nineteen of 
which are published, and they are in a course of continuation") pro- 
ceeds to instruct us as to the “management” of our neighbours’ 
estates—in other words, he gives us the political history of the pre- 
sent European and Asiatic states. His introductory essay is fol- 
lowed, in the two succeeding numbers, by a treatise on the “ Funda- 
mental Principles of Government,” in which he enters into the 
philosophical yer | of society. He accedes neither to the school 
of Locke, nor of Filmer, nor Burke. He attacks Locke’s theory of 
the original contract, as being inconsistent with the facts, no histo 
having ever shown us an assembly of men met together to establis 
a state; and he attacks Filmer for the absurd and monstrous conse- 
quences that inevitably flow from his preposterous, impious, and 
tyrannical doctrine. ‘The author puts the whole duty of men in 
society upon expediency—by which he means a high utility; and 
by that expediency, and that alone, he conceives the right and duty 
of resistance to be limited and controlled. Filmer and Burke (when 
he prostituted his mighty talents to the vile work of maintaining 
all the odious privileges of the favoured) may be given up at once ; 
but those who read this book should turn carefully over the 101st 
section of Locke’s 8th chapter, “ On the Beginning of Political So- 
cieties,” in justice to that pure and astute champion of liberty, before 
they are wes to think his position untenable. 

The “political philosopher’ then examines the various forms of 
government—monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, with their ac- 
companying abuses—despotism, oligarchy, and anarchy. The 
subject is too long for notice in such a review as ours must necessa- 
rily be; we have only space to indicate the topics discussed in this 
series of papers. 

We come next to fact; and are introduced, by the noble and 
learned author (Nos. 4 to 6) to the “ Eastern Despotisms’— 
Turkey, Persia, China, and Japan. Their history is briefly given ; 
and a summary account of the <7 mode of government in 
those countries, with an examination of the consequences produced 
in each. The followingsketch of China is interesting, and a favour- 
able specimen of the graphic style for which the author is so justly 
distinguished. 

‘¢ All this vast empire under a single head, its countless myriads of people 
yielding an obedience so regular and mechanical that the government is 
exercised as if the control were over animals, or masses of inert matter; the 
military force at the ruler’s disposal so insignificant, that the mere physical 
pressure of the crowd must instantly destroy it, were the least resistance 
attempted; the people all this while not only not plunged in rude rance, 
but actually more rag possessed of knowledge toa extent, 
and more highly prizing it, than any other nation in the world; the institu- 
tions of the country established for much above five-and-twenty centuries, 
and never changing or varying during that vast period of time; the inhabi- 
tants, with all their refinement, and their early progress in knowledge and 
the arts, never passing a certain low point, so that they exhibit the only in- 
stance in the history of our species, of improvement being anently 
arrested in its progress; the resources of this civilised state incalculable, 
yet not able to prevent two complete conquests by a horde of barbarians, or 
to chastise the piracies of a neighbouring island, or to subdue a petty tribe 
existing, troublesome and ane apy. in the centre of a monarchy which 
seemsas if it would crush them by a single movement of its body; the police 
of the state all powerful in certain directions, and in others so weak as 
habitually to give way for fear of being defeated ; the policy of the state an 
unexampled mixture of wisdom and folly—profound views and superficial 
errors—patronage of art and of science, combined with prohibition of foreign 
improvements—cncouragement of domestic industry, with exclusion of ex- 
ternal commerce—promotion of inland manufacture and trade, without 
employing the precious metals as a medium of exchange—suffering perpe- 
tually from the population encroaching upon the means of subsistence, and 
yets Bo ccsnt poet stimulating the increase of its numbers—removing every 
oak which might mitigate the evil, and closing every outlet for the re- 
dundancy; finally, so unwieldy, anomalous, factitious a system of polity, 
enduring for so many ages, and for the last two centuries in a state of the 
most profound and unbroken peace, without a foreign quarrel or a domestic 
convulsion, while all the rest of mankind have been laying waste the earth 
with their conflicts, and changing the face of society by su den revolutions : 
—such are the marvels which the Chinese history presents to the contem- 
plation of the inquiring mind ; and as truth oftentimes is more strange than 
fiction itself, the various contradictions with which these things are found to 
abound, when closely and calmly examined, are much more wonderful than 
the exaggerated accounts of Chinese refinement and poopetiens which for 
so long a period appear to have been believed unsifted by the remote nations 


of Europe.” 


» - Principalities”’ of 
* The 20th part is just published, which treats of the “ Petty Principali 
Italy, and which completes the Ist volume. We may soon return to this work. 
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We proceed to Russia, of which a succinct history (No. ._ iven ; 
and a valuable appendix contains a summary, by Count V. yer 
ski (author of the “ History of the Reformation in Poland”), of the 
ja pn government of Russia. We pass the deserts of Russia, and 
find ourselves introduced to the Feudal System, of which an interest- 
~—o able account is given, for which we think the author is much 
indebted to the labours of Hallam and Guizot, (as indeed who is not?) 
although he frequently dissents from views of both those illustrious 
historians. This transition prepares us for “Constitutional Mon- 
archy” (No. 11), and that brings us at once to our “ neighbours’ 
estates. 

First we have “ The French Monarchy,” which occupies 3 numbers 
cs to 14), where again we find the author oak indebted to 

. Guizot for his admirable “Civilisation in France.” Then we 
pass to “The Germanic Empire and Monarchies” (15 and 16) ; the 
“ Ttalian Monarchies” (17 and 18), subdivided into the “ Papal 
States,” and “Sicilyand Naples ;” and lastly, the “ Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, and Danish and Swedish Monarchies.” Each number has a 
list appended of the works consulted and bearing on the matter. 

Such are the important, varied, and interesting subjects discussed 
in these valuable essays, and we think the public much indebted to 
the spirited society by whom they have been published. They are 
the first, and as faras we know the only, treatises in which a distinct 
summary view may be taken of all the existing constitutions of 
government; and although some may think that view superficial, 
and others may dissent from different positions advanced, it is but 
justice to say that the Fg display the great general information 
and acute sagacity, and are written with the easy and eloquent pen, 
of their accomplished author. 

We conclude as we began. Our chief interest in the work lies in 
its design. We are delighted to find political science or philoso- 
phy thus being brought home to the many—descending like other 
science and philosophy from the clouds, and coming to reside among 
men: the most important branch that they, as a body, can study; 
the most vital to their interests, since so long as they remain ignorant 
of it they must necessarily be the dupes of aristocrats, ministers and 
priests. Let us hasten, all of us in every way, the coming of that 
glorious time, when every man shall feel himself by right and duty 
a citizen ; bound by every tie he should hold sacred—by his duty 
to his God, his country, his family, and himself, to comprehend 
those vital, but not mysterious, principles and truths on which, under 
Providence, the welfare of nations depends ;— 


‘Which as the young observe, the old despise, 
The old are foolish and the young are wise ;—”’ 


the neglect of which has contributed so materially to the misery of 
mankind; and the observance of which we confidently anticipate will 
produce undreamt of results of happiness and virtue! 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


1. The Book of the Poor Man’s Church. Cleave. 

2. a Sermon on the Death of Mr Frederick Coz. By the Rev. J. 
HERMAN. 

3. A Visit to the United States. By Joseru Sturce. 

4. The Protestant Sentinel. 

5. Two Beasts in Purple. 

6. An Address to the Middle and Working Classes. By Ricuarp 


GARDNER, Esq, B.A. 
7. Speech Delivered at the Annual Dinner of the Liverpool Mechanic's 
Institute. By W. B. Hopason, Secretary to the Institution. 
8. Liberty of Conscience ; a Discourse by Dr Ritcuiz. 
9. Evil of Using Intoxicating Drinks ; a Discourse by Dr Ritcuie. 
10. Magazine for the Young, January and February. 
ll. The Elector’s Companion. 


RELICIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The members and friends of the first baptist church in Maidstone® 
under the care of the Rev. H. H. Dobney, met on Wednesday evening 
last, to celebrate the liquidation of a debt of 1,200/., which had long 
remained on their place of worship. About two months since the idea 
was suggested that they should, by one strenuous effort, raise the 
whole sum. The congregation promptly and generously responded ; 
and the entire amount was speedily contributed. On Wednesday 
evening a social meeting was held, when several resolutions were 
passed expressive of devout gratitude to God, of increased attachment 
to the pemeneny pencips, and of earnest solicitude for the spread of 
true religion. e trust that this additional illustration of what can 
be achieved by the voluntary P vr a when the heart is rightly in- 
fluenced, and when brethren dwell together in unity, may serve to 
stimulate other churches, who are suffering from the pressure of a 
debt, to go and do likewise. 


A public yee he the friends and supporters of the Voluntary 
Evangelical Church association, was held at the Horns tavern, Ken- 
nington, on Tuesday evening, Sir C. E. Smith inthe chair. Addresses 
were delivered by R. Smith, Esq., Rev. J. Hill, Rev. Dr Campbell, 
and Rev. J. Burnet; and resolutions were passed in praise of the 
voluntary principle, and condemning the coercive system as of an anti- 
christian c ter, and the fruitful source of confiscation, imprison- 
ment, and death. 


A new chapel has recently been opened at Alford, in connection with 
the Wesleyan Methodist association, designated ‘‘ Bethel chapel ;” 
this is the second chapel of this section of the Christian church that 
has been erected in Lincolnshire since their secession fron the Wes- 
leyans in 1835. 


The following statistics of the Roman catholic church, are taken 
from the ‘‘ Catholic Directory’’ :—Number of chapels in England and 
Wales, 487; in Scotland, 69, besides 24 stations, where divine ser- 
¥ice is performed; total, 556. In England, there are eight catholic 
colleges: viz., St Edmund's, Hertfordshire; St Peter’s, St Paul’s, St 
Gregory’s, Somersetshire ; Stonyhurst, Lancashire; St Mary’s, Staf- 
fordshire ; Ushaw college, Durham; St_Lawrence’s, Yorkshire. In 
Scotland, one; yiz-, St Mary’s, Blairs, Kincardineshire. Districts— 


Hamilton. 


| 


London, 4; Central, 6; Western, 5; Lancashire, 1; Yorkshire, 2; 
Northern, 1; Scotland, 1; total, 20. Monasteries—Central district, 
3. Misionary Priests, in England, 624, including priests without 
any fixed mission; in Scotland, 86 ; total, 711. 

The people of Rarotonga have recently evinced their ardent attach 
ment ‘to the memory of their father in Christ, the Rev. J. Williams: 
At a public meeting held a few days after the intelligence of his mar- 
tyrdom reached the island, Mr Gill suggested the erection of a 
monumental record to their departed friend. Pleased with the 
thought, the natives unanimously resolved on carrying it into execu- 
tion; and, in June, 1840, the monument, which stands in front of the 
mission chapel at Arorangi, was finished. 


On Saturday, Dec. 6th, eighty-seven persons were added to the 
church at the station of Salter’s Hill, Jamaica. They were baptised 
in the Montego river, by the Rev. T. Pickton. On the 20th, fifty-four 

ersons were added to the same church. They were baptised in the 
Rosine Post river, near Maldon, by the same individual. On Lord’s- 
day morning, the 14th, sixty-one persons were baptised in the bap- 
tistry at the Bethephill station, by the Rev. T. Pickton. 


BIRTH. 
Feb. 9, the wife of Mr T. B. MILLARD, currier, of Andover, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 16, at the baptist chapel, Semley, Wilts, by the Rev. J. Webb, Rev. JoHN HeEn- 
BERT, to Mrs SARAH SHELL. 

Feb. 17, at the independent chapel, Staines, Middlesex, by the Rev. J. Stoughton 
Windsor, Etiza, eldest daughter of the Rev. R. Porter, Staines, to Mr WINSTONE 
SIMMONDs, Swansea, Glamorganshire. 

DEATHS. 

Feb. 15, in his 78th year, Count Pozzi p1 BorGo: he had survived his intellects 
some time. 

Feb. 16, of rapid decline, in her 27th year, SopuHia, youngest daughter of the late 
J.T. Dopp, Esq., Kentish Town. 

Feb. 18, in the 67th year of her age, Sopnia, the wife of Robert Smirtu, Esq., 
Beslyns, Great Bardfield, Essex, and mother-in-law of the Rev. J. Blackburn, Clare- 
mont chapel, Pentonville. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Friday, February 18. 


INSOLVENT. 
LAZARUS, SAMUEL Lewis, Kent and Sussex hotel, Jermyn street, St James’s, coach 
proprietor. BANKRUPTS. 


Brown, Geores, Carlisle, draper, to surrender March 17, April 1: solicitors, Messrs 
Walmsley and Co., 43, Chancery lane, London, Messrs Humphrys and Co., Manches- 
ter, and Messrs Law and Bendle, Carlisle. 

BURGOYNE, WILLIAM, Plymouth, builder, Feb. 28, April 1: solicitors, Mr Mantle, 
184, Blackfriars road, London, and Mr J. Edmonds, Plymouth. 

BuTLER, JAMES ANDREW, Loddington, Northamptonshire, machine maker, Feb. 25, 
April 1: solicitors, Messrs Wing and Twining, 1, Gray’s inn square, London, and Mr 
R. Hewitt, Northampton. 

Coes, JAMES, Victoria iron works, Bedwelty, Monmouthshire, apoth , Feb. 24, 
—- 1: —— Mr Allen, 6, Lincoln’s inn fields, London, and Mr Matthews, 

ontypool. 

Curtis, WILLIAM, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, eommon brewer, March, 2, April 1: solici- 
tors, Mr R. Pitcher, King’s Lynn, and Messrs Clowes and Wedlake, King’s bench 
walk, Temple, London. 

FisHEerR, WILLIAM, late of Lincoln, wharfinger, March 4, April 1: solicitors, Mr J. 
bo ~~, Newark-upon-Trent, and Mesers Milne and Co., Harcourt buildings, Temple 

naon. P 

Gooprve, WILLIAM Strues, late of Chichester, Sussex, banker’s clerk and brick 
maker, March 1, April 1: solicitors, Messrs Raper and Co., Chichester, and Messrs 
Blackmore and Senior, 2, New inn, Strand, London. 

HawortH, EpMuND, Manchester, merchant, March 7, April 1: solicitors, Messrs 
Abbott and Arney, 4, Charlotte street, Bedford square, London, and Messrs E, and 
R. W. Bennett, Manchester. 

LANF, SAMUEL, Britannia tavern and saloon, Hoxton Old Town, Old street road, 
victualer, March 5, April 1: solicitor, Mr Shoubridge, Bedford row, Holborn. 

Rocers, Henry and Freperick, Finch lane, Cornhill, wine and spirit merchants, 
March 1, April 1: solicitor, Mr Ruck, 14, Mincing lane. 

SCHOFIELD, WILLIAM, Oldham, Lancashire, machine maker, March 7, April 1: soli- 
citors, Messrs Milne and Co., Temple, London, and Messrs Whitehead and Co., Oldham. 

SMITH, WILLIAM, St Alban’s, Watford, Hertfordshire, and Rotherhithe, Surrey, mil- 
ler, March 1, April 1: solicitors, Messrs Druce and Sons, 10, Billiter square, London. 

THOMPSON, JOHN, Sunderland, Durham, chain manufacturer, March 4, April 1: so- 
licitors, Messrs Swaine and Co., 6, Frederick’s place, Old Jewry, London, and Messrs 
J.J. and G. W. Wright, Sunderland. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

BaRLow, JAMes, jun., Banff, grocer, Feb. 24, March 17. 

Fapre, Danie, Auchinleck, Ayrshire, merchant, Feb. 23, March 15. 

FAIRWEATHER, JAMES, jun., Dundee, manufacturer, Feb. 24, March 16. 
gg ait, Guonen, and Co., of the Millheugh Building society, Glasgow, Feb. 28, 

are ; 

Ritcuie, DANiBL, Port Glasgow, blacksmith, Feb. 21, March 16. 

ROBERTSON, ALEXANDER, Tain, hotel ee aa Feb. 22, March 15. 

RUTHERFORD, EBENEZER, Kirkaldy, merchant, Feb. 22, March 15, 

DIVIDENDS. 

March 12, E. and F. Mountford, Bath, drapers—March 11, Youens, Lud hill, 
City, grocer—March 11, Curtis, Tokenhouse yard, City, merchant—March 11, West, 
High street, Shoreditch, | gti he 12, Jackson, Mountsorrell, Leicestershire 
money scrivener—May 24, Daniell, formerly of Trelissick, Cornwall, afterwards of 
Bath, since of Michael Church-court, Herefordshire, and now or late of Boulogne, 
France, copper smelter. CERTIFICATES—MARCH II. 

Gatehouse, Clifton, Bristol, ek mee Babe Bristol, engraver and stationer—An- 
drews, Marden Ash, Essex, schoolmaster—Jones, Maddox street, Regent street, tailor. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hope and Markham, Liverpool, brimstone refiners—Gardner and Co., London, mer- 
chants—Gardner and Atkinson, Manchester, merchants—Tawell and Sons, Earl’s 
Colne, Essex, drapers (so far as regards W. Tawell, jun.)—Brook and Kaye, Hudders- 
field, woollen cloth merchants—Clarke and Co., Colt mill, near Newchurch, Lancashire, 
woollen printers—M. and H. Bridge, Bury, Lancashire, corn dealers—Copley and Co., 
Manchester, engravers to calico printers (so far as regards ay 75 ee ouse and 
Wood, Bramley, Yorkshire, stuff dyers—Wright and Groom, Lichfield street, Soho, 
locksmiths—Flood and Jackson, Leeds, surgeons—J. H. and F. T. Woodgate, 52, Le- 
man street, Goodman’s fields, confectioners—Wyatt and Co., Goutsford and Limber- 
ries, Devonshire, lime burners—H. and P. Hitchen, Chorley and Horwich, Lancashire, 
joiners and house carpenters—Payne and Hoyland, Bridgewater, Somersetshire, che- 
mists—C. S. and R. E. Gaye, Shefford, Bedfordshire, surgeons—Block and Searles, 96, 
Upper East Smithfield, grocers—H. and T. Clayton, Hebdenbridge, Yorkshire, confec- 
tioners—Doe and Nalder, Newbury, Berkshire, auctioneers—Renny and Brown, Li- 
verpool, oil cloth manufacturers—J., J., and J. Broadbent, Longwood-edge, Yorkshire, 
merchants aud manufacturers—Flesher and Blencowe, epee yw se, attorneys —Hin- 
ton and White, Northowram, Yorkshire, stone merchants and delvers—Leech and Pal- 
mer, 318, Regent street, auctioneers—Davies and Co., Cardiff, Glamorganshire, grocers 
—Lankester and Bucklee, Kidderminster, Worcestershire, mercers—S, Mo , jun., 
of Rochester, Kent, and E, Morgan, of Liverpool, carrying on business at Gillingham’ 
Kent, seed crushers. 


Tuesday, February 22. 


The following building is certified as a place duly registered for solemnising mar- 

riages, pursuant to the act of 6. and 7 Wm. IV., cap. 85 :— 
ymar, of Cymar, Glamorganshire. Thomas Watkins, superintendent registrar. 
INSOLVENTS. _ 

Burton, RicHarpD Frost, Hackey wharf, Cambridge heath, coal merchant, Feb. 22. 

Houmes, WiL.IAM, Friday street, Cheapside, silk gauze manufacturer, Feb, 21, 

Lazarus, SAMUEL Lewis, Kent and Sussex tavern, Jermyn street, Westminster 
coach proprietor, Feb 22. . 

RAWLINSON, Epwagb, Lancaster, share broker, Feb 18, 


————————— lee ee —— 
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BANKRUPTS. 

BANKS, JOSEPH, and Buragss, JoseruH, Manchester, dealers, March 10, April 5: 
solicitors, Messrs Willis and Co., 6, Token house yard, London, and Measrs Barrett, 
and Co., Manchester. 

CocKBURN, JAmMes, New Broad street, City, merchant, March 4, April 5: solicitors, 
Messrs Wylde and Co., 21, College hill, Queen street, Cheapside. 

DoNALDSON, GEORGE, 121, Pall mall, watch maker, March 9, April 5: solicitor, Mr 
Francis Drake, Bouverie street, Fleet street. 

Davigs, JOHN, Live 1, oil merchant, March 15, April 5: solicitors, Messrs 
ya He and Clarke, Liverpool, and Messrs Walmsley and Co., Chancery laue, 
London. 

FLItcroFT, SETH, Liverpool, ironmonger, March 4, April 5: solicitors, Mr Edward 
Brooksbank Tattershall, 9, Great James street, Bedford row, London, and Messrs 
Hoole and Marples, Sheffield. 

GANDAR, JosHuA Darwin, Old Drury — house, Brydges street, Covent garden, 
victualler, March 3, April 5: solicitors, Messrs Heathcote and Holman, 47, Coleman 
street. 

HARPER, Epwarp, Steeple Claydon, Buckinghamshire, and Bicester, Oxfordshire, 
grocer, March 8, April 5: solicitor, Mr Benjamin Aplin, Banbury, Oxfordshire. 

Hors, Joun Parkers, Atherstone, Warwickshire, builder, March 4, April 5: soli- 
citors, Messrs R. M. and C. Baxter, 48, Lincoln’s inn fields, London, and Mr Stafford 
Stratton Baxter, Atherstone. 

M’LBAN, JoHN, Liverpool, merchant, March 12, April 5: solicitors, Messrs Holden 
and Clarke, Liverpool, and Messrs Walmsley and Co., Chancery lane, London. 

Parsons, JOHN, Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, maltster, March 2, April 5: solicitors, 
Messrs Parsons and Benn, Mansfield, and Mr Charles Deane, 61, Lincoln’s inn fields, 
London. 

PILLING, JOHN, Lancaster, innkeeper, March 9, April 5: solicitors, Messrs Mayhew 
and Co, 26, Carey street, Lincoln’s inn, London, and Messrs William Blackhurst 
and Son, Preston, 

SmiItTH, JOHN, Blenheim street, Bond street, milliner, March 3, April 5: solicitor, 
Mr George Stephen, 4, egy Moir Size lane. 

VANDERGUCHT, CHARLES, Quadrant, Regent street, silk mere r, March 8, April 5: 
solicitor, Mr Hogard, Paternoster row. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Grigve, WILLIAM, Thornhill, near Ayr, farmer and cattle dealer, March 1, 22. 

Houston, RoBERT, Paisley, china, glass, and earthenware dealer, Feb. 28, March 21. 
vote ALEXANDER, and Gow, GEoRGE, Glasgow and Demerara, merchants, 

arch 2, 23. 

JOHNSTONE, ALEXANDER, Edinburgh, coach and harness maker, Feb. 25, March 18. 

MILLAR, Matruewy, Airdrie, wright and coal master, Feb. 26, March 26. 

a ae JOHN, jun., Blairgowrie, innkeeper and potatoe merchant, Feb. 28, 
arc ‘ 

Morrison, WILLIAM, Edinburgh, ironmonger. Feb. 26, March 19. 
os than Joux MILLER, Leith and Balquhatson, Stirlingshire, coal merchant, Feb. 

, Marc : 

SINCLAIR, PETER, Inverary, fish dealer, Feb. 26, March 19. : 

THomson, THOMAS, Bridgend, Perthshire, merchant, Feb. 28, March 28. 

DIVIDENDS, 

March 17, Carter, Sussex terrace, Hammersmith, nter—March 17, Nash, 
Budge row, London, tea dealer—March 17, Laidlay and Turner, Feltham, Middle- 
sex, and of Cole street, Trinity square, Newington, composition candle makers— 
March 17, Nicholson, Southampton court, Holborn, carpet b manufacturer— 
March 17. Alexander, Calcutta, and 50, Great Coram street, runswick square, 
bookseller—March 15, Woodin, New cut, Lambeth, victualler—March 18, Overton, 
Queen street, Grosvenor square, coach and harness plater—March 16, Nobbs, Mun- 
day’s Hotel, Maiden lane, hotel keeper, and of 4, pper Seymour street, Euston 
square, chemist and druggist—March 24, Williams and Jackson, Hulme, Manchester, 
timber dealers—March 23, Jackson, Hulme, Manchester, timber dealer—April 20, 
Turk, Cheltenham, saddler—March 15, Griffin, Dudley, Worcestershire, upholsterer— 
March 18, Foster, Sheffield, grocer—May 2, Durrant, Southwick and Brighton, Sussex, 
wharfinger—March 22, Ball, Olveston, Gloucestershire, shopkceper—March 17, Peach, 
Northampton, woolstapler—March 17, Green, Dartmouth, Devonshire, shipbuilder— 
April 16, Williams, Cowarne, Herefordshire, cattle dealer—March 24, Taylor, Man- 
chester, steam engine manufacturer—March 16, Proud, Sunderland, grocer—March 16, 
Carey, Nottin , lace manufacturer—March 13, Clapham, Friars Goose, Durham, 
soda and alkali manufacturer. 

CRRTIFICATES—MARCH 15, 

Turner and Ogden, Leeds, iron and brass founders—Boult and Addison, Liverpool, 
stock brokers—Walker, Manchester, fustian manufacturer—Jackson, Bury, Lanca- 
shire, grocer—Ward, East Dereham, Norfolk, plumber—Scott, Milton, near Gravesend, 
estate agent—Pigg, Norwich, carpenter—Schofield, Kingston-upon-Thames, timber 
merchant. PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Perring and Bolland, Leeds, printers and publishers—Hole and Ilarrison, Strange- 
ways, Lancashire, and Nottingham, maltsters and brewers—J. and B. Gardner, Ban- 
bury, Oxfordshire, :ronmongers—Wake, sen., and Wake, jun., Totford place, Neck- 
— road, Bermondsey, builders—J. and E. Wood, Blackburn, Lancashire, cotton 
spinners and cotton manufacturers—Turner and Moore, Liverpool, gy ~ 0g onan 
and Turner, hsinw mot ge Shropshire, maltsters—Boughton and Hall, Finch lane, 
Cornhill, tailors—Todd and Bosanquet, John street, Adelphi, wine merchants—Jones 
and Poulson, Liverpool, tobacco and snuff manufacturers—Best and Townsend, Bir- 
mingham, pocket book makers, cabinet makers, and gun makers—Buce and Eyre, 
Turnham green, Middlesex, surgeons—Almond and Co., Liverpool, coal masters and 
coal dealers (so far as regards Almond)—Hepworth and Robson, LIronmonger lane, 
London, stuff merchants—Hare and Lock, jun., Weymouth, Dorsctshire, merchants— 
Best and Townsend, Greenwich, Kent, wine and spirit merchants—Weavers and 
James, Carlisle, milliners—Ciceri and Co., 7, Eyre street hill, Leather lane. Middlesex, 
wire workers (so far as regards Baptiste Ciceri)}—Munk and Wheaton, Honiton, De- 
vonshire, ironmongers—Stubington and Co., Winchester, Hampshire, builders (so far 
as nee Thomas Twynam 5Stubington)}—Melson and Kerman, South park farm, 
Blotchingley, Surrey—S. and T. Blackney, Chiselhurst, Kent, smiths, farriers, and 
wheelwrights—Smith and Moss, Upminster common, Essex, millers—Minett and Co., 
Morda mills, Shropshire, millers (so far as regards William Minet)—Palmer and Beck- 
with, gg eng tr coal fitters and ship insurance brokers— Taylor and 
Pickering, Rose street, Newgate market, meat salesmen. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 

The funds have been firm during the week, and an average business has been tran- 
sacted. The speculators continue to operate on a limited scale only, although the 
means, as regards money, which > beng = amply at their command. 


hurs.; Frit. Sat. Mon. Tues. 

3 per cent. Consols.......6+- &9 892 892 893 89 &9 

Ditto for Account ...... reece 89 89 R93 8% 89 &9 

3 per cents. Reduced ........ 89 89 90 89 89 8&9 

34 per cents. Reduced ....... 99 99 992 99 99 99 
ew 3A per cent. ......seeee. 9s 98 98 98 98, 98 

Long Annuities ............. 12 12 12) 12 12 12 

Bank Stock .......eeeeeeees 168 169 170 1694 169 170 

India Stock soe eeeeeeeee eens — om» 248 248 247 246 

Exchequer Bills...........-.| 25pm {| 25pm | 24pm | 25pm | 23 pm | 22 pm 

India Bonds, 3 percent....... 7pm} 7pm 7pm | 6pm / 8pm 7 pm 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Austrian eeeeeeeeereeeeeee te eeee — Mexican eeeeeeeereeeereee eee 35 
i Nebaeeee« vababtebsawwe H ED ehsecksdctvce éendewe I! 

Byasiliam ...cccccccccccceccscces 65 Senne > Pat CED. 6 +0004: 55 

Buenos Ayres.......eseeeeeeees 19 Ditto 3 per cents............-.. 19 

EER coe. ce cs ceccee soeses 224 PN sa decd cccccdccccoevese 116 

Danish........... penetsecuceks 82 Spanish Active ......+eeseee- 24 

Dutch 24 per cents stteseeeeee| 52 Ditto Passive .........eeeeee: 5 

Ditto 5 percents ...........++: 102 Ditto Deferred ........ saccaet” & 

SHARES. 

Rail ways— London and Brighton ........| 36 
Birmingham and Derby ......| 58 London and Croydon Trunk .. 1] 
Birmingham and Gloucester |” 64 London and Greenwich ...... 6 
Blackwall ....... TTTTETT TTT 11) Ditto New ....ccccccsccceees 18 
Bristol and Exeter .......... 27 Manchester and Birmingham 28 
Cheltenham and Gt. Western 14 Manchester and Leeds ...... 734 
Eastern Counties .........¢:- 8 Midland Counties............ 814 
Edinburgh and Glasgow...... — Ditto Quarter Shares ........ 26 
Great North of England ...... _ North Midland .............. 70 
Great Western .............- 84} NE ih a cdekdsad ows 34 
SE  dnby coetenecécette 60 South Eastern and Dover ....| 26 
Ditto Fifths .......ccces sowes ) South Western ....... ieetal a 
Loudon and Birmingham eeee 167} | Ditto New Le | 10 


Ditto Quarter Shares .,...++> 


MARKETS. zo came 


There was a very short aie af'iae aa ae "both ds 

ere was a very short supply of English wheat both 

morning’s market. All parcels of waperien ipcstitioms en Laken aa el See ” 
advance of ls. per qr, and the inferior sorts maintained their value Foreign wh at 
duty paid, also met an improved inquiry, principally from our own millers ; oad ten 
some fine red a slight advance on the prices of this day week was obtained. ° 

a supply of apybe fuir, A Soe ge steady at last Monday's rices, 

1ere Was again a large arrival of barley; none but the fin 
at last week’s prices; all others are 6d. ot. per qr chenper. aN Seren ees eee 
The supply of beans and peas exceeds the demand, and sales cannot be made without 
giving way in prices. 

Of the arrivals of oats this week the greater portion were Irish; fine English feed 
corn was a very slow sale, but not cheapcr, while all qualities of Irish were 7 per qr 
nee i aud the inferior descriptions of Irish scarcely saleable even at a greater 

ecline. 


s. &. s. s . . 
Wheat, Red New 51 to 62 : Malt, Ordinary.. 50 to 53 | Beans, Old.,.... 38 to 42 
Fine ...ccccces 64... 0 Pas donceées 56... 60 Hurrow ...+.. 34.. 4 
White ........ o2 .. 65 | Peas, Hog...... 30 ., 32 | Oats, Feed...... 20.. 
De e6ebesKes 64 .. 70 MED. 6 640686 32... 34 FIMO. ccccce Bee OO 
Fae 36 .. 38 Boilers ....... 36.. 38 WOCNME ccccce 22... 26 
eer 24 .. 26 | Beans, Ticks.... 29.. 32 Potato ....... 22.. 26 
Malting ...... 30 to 33 
WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF DUTY ON FORRIGN CORN FOR 
FRB. 18. | SIX WEEKS. THE PRESENT WEEK. 
WES aces eecent 59e. lld. | Wheat ........ oe, GOs. EE. ede cue 258. 8d, 
Barley .....ss0e. 2 862 Barley .ccccce. 28 9 Barley ...... . 1 10 
SS wiankdne heed 20 4  pAeererre 20 3 ers Fe 
RYO wccccccccces 36 «(OO FO. ccecesceves 38 10 RyC.rccccccseee 18 6 
ee a | Beans soko Ga: oo | Beans .........18 $3 
Peas eceeesececes 33 i] Peas “TRETTILE T 34 5 Peas eeeeeeeees 18 3 
SEEDS. 


With a retail inquiry for fine red cloverseed from the country former prices are main- 
tained, but the absence of anything like a speculative demand prevents extensive tran- 
sactions. Canary was difficult of disposal, and the turn cheaper. Linseed and rape- 
seed were held firmly at previous rates. In other articles no change occurred, 


Linseed, English, sowing 54s. to59s. perqr. ; Coriander,........... 10s. to16s. prewt, 
Baltic, ditto *eeeeeee = ** = Mut ddbdee coceceese 16 ** 18 
Ditto, crushing ...... 48 .. 54 Canary, new...... ooee OO... 
Mediter. and Odessa 50 .. 54 0) 
Hempseed, small ..... - 40 .. 45 Extra .....seeeeeee 95 ..100 
BMG ctecccceccvess 48 .. 50 Carraway, old ,....... 50 .. 52 
Clover, English, red.... 70 .. 90 percwt.| New ....cceceseeves -. 49 
Ditto, white ........ _—_ eo Mustard, brown, new 10... 14 pr bush. 
Flemish, ae 70 .. 90 .:  heeeerererryy aa oe 
Ditto, white ........ _—_.e BUGGED cressecssone ce En esl 
New Hamburgh, red 65 .. 85 Rye grass, English.... 30 .. 42 
Ditto, white eeeteeee — 66 > Scotch eee eee eeeee 18 ee 40 
Old Hamburgh, red.. 60 .. 80 Tares, winter eeeeteee TM eer qr. 
Ditto, white ........ _—_..- WOW cesesa ccocecee © oe 7 Bd. pr bl. 
French, red ....... - 3 .. Large, foreign ...... — .. — 
Ditto, white ........ —.. = Rapeseed, English, new 364. .. 402. pr. last 


PROVISIONS, Lonpon, Feb, 21. 
The business transacted last week in Irish butter was more extensive than for some 
time past, and the deliveries show an improved consumption. The prices are some- 
what eveseter, but the following are about the prevailing quotations landed : viz., 
Carlow, 80s. to 90s.; Waterford, 74s. to 84s.; Cork, 86s.to 903.; Limerick, 76s. to 80s. ; 
Dublin, 74s. to 7és.; Sligo, 70s. to 74s. The last arrivals of Friesland sold at 116s. 
rewt. For bacon there is a very limited demand. Prices tend downwards; 48s. to 
s. may be quoted. Bale and tierce middles may be bought on reduced terms, and 
not in free sale. Lard dull, and our last quotations not well supported. In hams no 
change worth notice. The sale of mess pork landed is trifling. No alteration in beef. 


HOPS, Borovan, Feb. 21. 
For the last year’s growth of hops the demand continues good, especially for ets. 
There are very few bags left, the great brewers having taken in their stocks cleared 
them off the market. The old lots are also scarce, and therefore not much doing in 
them. 


BUTCHER’S MEAT, SMITHFIELD, Monday, Feb, 21. 

There was a scanty number of beasts, and in the early part of the day the beef trade 
was very dull. Towards the conclusion of business it became a little more animated, 
and the quotations noted were tolerably well supported. The number of sheep brought 
forward was not extensive, but they proved fully adequate to meet the wants of the 
butchers ; a trifling improvement was apparent. Lambs were in scanty supply, and 
the few which found purchasers were at from 6s. to 7s. per 8lbs. 

Price per stone of Slbs. (sinking the offal). 


Beef seeesecee eecececes 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. Veal eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 5s. Od. to Ge. 0d. 
DN pac ceneedhetbeds S GU oc | . Bie cebhesvsntceseweces SOs 2 5 
RO cictccdcenuaniea 6s. Od. to 7s. Od. 

HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 

Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs. 
PUSGET cs cccccnccce 399 *eeeee 1,7 eevee 124 *eeeee 359 
ere ae. benes ; S. denwes TE “écccee Ge 


NEWGATE and LEADENHALL MARKETS, Monday, Feb. 21, 
Per dibs. by the carcase, 


Inferior Beef ....... ... 28. 8d. to 2s.10d. | Inferior Mutton ...... 36. 4d.to3s. 6d. 
Middling ditto ........ 3 0 .. 3 2 | Middling ditto. ......3 8 .. 310 
Prime large ditto se eeee 3 2 se 3 4 Prime ditto......cccce. 4 0 se. 4 4 
Dees GN cccsce OH ce SB OE Ei weneéhéocsde cones Ol eo Oe 


oa 
« 
Ss 


4 
Large lork ..........-. 310 .. 4 4 | Small Pork ............4 


POTATOES, Sot THWARK, Feb. 21. 

The following supply has been received during the past week : from Yorkshire, 1085 
tons; Scotland, 1240; Devonshire, 355; Jersey and Guernsey, 405; Kent and Essex, 
190; Wisbeach, 310: total, 3585 tons. The trade is in a very depressed state, from the 
continued large arrivals and mild state of the weather. 


York Reds .......... per ton 50s. to 70s. | Wisbeach........ .+.-perton 55s. to 60. 
Booteh...ccccccccccces weseee OO .. 60 | Jersey and Guernsey Blues .. 40 .. 45 
Tvich ccccccccce TTT TTT Te .. — .. 50 | Jersey Whites ........... ose ee 

ROVERS. ccocccccces rar ee 50 .. 55 | Kent, Essex, and Suffolk Whites45 .. 50 


WOOL, Feb. 21. 
There has been little done in sales of wool this week, the manufacturers still remain- 
ing indisposed to buy more than they require for immediate use. Prices of low deep 
own combing wools may be quoted a shade lower this week. 
own teggs ...... ls. Odd. to Is. 14d. 
Half-bred hogs .... 1 14 .. 1 2 Leicester hogs .... 0 104... 1 O 
Downewesandweth. 0104 .. 0 114 Leicester wethers.. 0 94 .. 0 104 


HAY, SMITHFIELD, Feb. 19.—At per load of 36 trusses. 


Coarse Meadow Hay ...... 80s. to 84s. | New Clover Hay............ —#. to —6, 
New ditto eceeeoeeeeeeeeser eammead ee Cums Old ditto eeeevee eee eeeeeeaene .100 ef 120 
Useful old ditto eevee eeeeee &4 . 86 Ci. cane se ceases’ bi 36 ee 38 
Fine Upland and Rye Grass 88 90 | Wheat Straw ........ i eer 


COAL EXCHANGE, Feb. 21. 
Stewart’s, 21s. 9d.; Hetton’s, 21s. 6d.; Haswell’s, 21s. 6d.; Lambton’s, 20s. 3d.; 
Cassop’s, 21s. 6d. Number of ships arrived, 158. 


GROCEKIES, Tvurspay, Feb. 22. 

TEA.—The demand for consumption continues ey and there is the same steadi- 
ness in prices. Common free trade Congou is 1s. 103d. to 1s. 11d. per Ib. cash. 

COFFEE.—508 bags East India (Singapore Java) went off without spirit, but at about 
previous prices, viz., 453. 6d. to 50s. 6d. for good ordinary mixed quality to good ordi- 
nary yellowish. 

SUGAR.—Much dulness prevailed in the sugar market, and the trifling quantity 
disposed of was at rather lower rates ; the comparative cheapness of Bengal and Mauri- 
tius sugar causes the trade to supply their immediate wants with those sorts, and this 
will in some measure account for the extreme small quantity of West India sugar sold 


of late. . 
TALLOW.—P. Y. C. is 48s. 3d. to 48s. 6d. per ewt. on the spot. New samples are 


| 49s, to 49s, 6d., and are in some request at that price, Town is scarce, 


Half-bred wethers 0s. lld. to ls. Od. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


THE ADVERTISER (a Dissenter, Mem- 

ber of a Church) ig desirous of meeting with a 
BUSINESS or PARTNERSHIP in Town, in which too 
much « “  =—|_ 3 .m* mere . A Wholesale or 
Manufacturing Concern wottn ... ~~=~efprence. He 
has been accustomed to both Wholesai.' “Retail; can 
command a moderate Capital; and has ... objection to 
the duties of a Counting-house. The most unexception- 
able references required and given. Address, A. B., 
Mr Kelly’s, 2, Vigo Street, Regent Street. 


EDDOME’S POWDERS, the best Al- 
terative Aperient for Children in Disorders of the 
Stomach, Worms, &c. 

BEDDOME’S FEVER POWDERS, a valuable Medi- 
cine for Colds and Influenza. 

Sold, 134d. per packet, y bay er and Co., 150. Oxford 
Street; Sutton and Co., w Church Yard ; Edwards, 
St Paul’s; Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street, Lon- 
don; Davenport and Steadman, Waterloo Place, Edin- 
burgh. 

Observe, “ Samuel Beddome, Camberwell,” in white 
letters on the stamp outside. 


RAUD.—G. J. COCKERELL respect- 


fully draws attention to the practice of substituting or 
mixing in Seconds witha large proportion of the COALS 
delivered as Best; and that, while every variety of cffort 
and precaution that art or ingenuity could devise has 
beeri had recourse to by the competitors for public pa- 
tronage, this abuse, from its general adoption, has been 
suffered to pass almost unnoticed. G. J.C. continues to 
deal exclusively in BEST COALS, which may be certi- 
fied by the books at the Coal-meter’s Office. STE W- 
ART’S, HETTON’S, or LAMBTON’S SUNDERLAND 
COALS, delivered full weight, free from small, &c., for 
cash after trial, at 30s. per ton; small, 17s., to burn with 
coke, at 18s. per chaldron; Anthracite, 32s. per ton; and 
Cannel coal, 40s. perton. Dye-house Wharf, Clink Street, 
Southwark. 


HACKNEY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


At a Meeting of the COMMITTEE this 
Sixteenth of February, 1842, 


“ The attention of the Committee having been directed 
to an Advertisement; and also to a Letter, in the Patriot 
of the 10th inst., signed “J. E. Judson” (one of their 
Students), in which animadversions have been made 
upon of another Institution, 

“Tt was resolved— 

“That this Commi:tee are far from wishing to prevent 
their Students from joining Selpe the Students of other 

and 


seminaries p of improvement, 
and of culti riendly intercourse with each other, 

ed this be in a manner that shall not interfere 
with the domestic lations of their own Institution: 
at the same time the Committee express their deep regret 


that any of their Students should have joined in any as- 
socinted and public act inculpating the Trustees of any 
other college; and this Committce will adopt such means 
as they trust shall prevent the recurrence of such a pro- 
ceeding.” 
From the Minutes, by order, 
E. ASHBY, Hon. Sec. 


RACTICAL EXPOSITIONS. 
Edited by the 
Rev. JAMES SHERMAN, Surrey Chapel, 


MANTON on THE EPISTLE or JAMES. 17s. 6d. 
GREENHILL on EZEKIEL. 1650. 25s. 
ADAMS on SECOND or PETER. 1633. 25s. 
JENKYN on JUDE. 1653. 10s. 6d. 


TRANSLATED FROM TIIE FRENCH. 
DAILLE on THE PHILIPPIANS. 1643. 
DAILLE on THE COLOSSIANS. 1648. } 


Shortly will be Published, 
BURROUGHS, HALL, anp REYNOLDS, on HOSEA, 


‘* They contain a treasure of valuable thought, prac- 
tically illustrating and applying Scriptural truth to the 
edification of the Church.’’—Rer. FE. Bickersteth. 

“I cannot but rejoice that their writings should be 
made a le by every Minister of our Church.’’— 
Rev. F. Cunningham. 

‘* We consider the Christian church, and more espe- 
cially Christian ministers and students preparing for 
the ministry, under deep obligations to the Rev. James 
Sherman, for the republication of those valuable exposi- 
tory works, which were bequeathed to posterity by the 

uritan divines.””— H. Henderson, D.D. Theological 

utor.—Robert Halley, D.D. 

“As there is so little new under the sun, it might 
often be preferable in this manner to reproduce and 
repolish the actual treasures of literature which lie con- 
cealed and neglected, rather than perpetually to increase 
the number of books, apparently new, but of which the 

rincipal materials are already in our possession.”’— 
William Stroud, M.D. 


12s. 6d. 
IN ONE VOL. 


‘I think you are conferring a great benefit on the ris- 
ing ministry, as well as on the religious public, in fur- 
nis them with these Expositions in a neat and even 
elegant form, and at a very reasonable price.” —Walter 
Scott, Theological Tutor. 

“The present design of reprinting some of the most 
scarce and valuable Expositions of our old divines in a 
cheap and accessible form cannot but be entitled to all 
commendation.” —W. B. Clulow, Classical Tutor. 

“The esteemed minister of Surrey Chapel, the Rev. 
James Sherman, has with great toil rescued almost from 
oblivion these valuable specimens of Christian theology 
of the seventeenth century, which are now presented to 
the public in a form of great beauty, and at a cost 
scarcely amounting to a fifth part of the price of the old 
editions.”” — George Collison, D.D.— Samuel Ran- 


“1 think there never was a time when it was more 
important to bring before the public the theology of the 
f of our churches; in my humble opinion, far bet- 
ter guides in ascertaining the mind of the Spirit than 
certain other fathers who are referred to by some with 
such awful deference. The grand fundamental truths 
of the glorious gospel are nowhere so well illustrated 
and detended as in the writings of such men as Green- 
hill, Owen, Howe, and the divines of that day.”’— 
Thomas Palmer Bull. ¥* 

“Congregations and individual Christians should 
know that they could not present a Minister with 
volumes more serviceable or acceptable than those 
which we here cordially recommend.” — tev. John 
Harris, D.D.—Rev. Joseph Sortain, A.B. 

SAMUEL HOLDswoRTH, 69, Berners-strect; and all 

Booksellers. 


OSEPH STURGE.—Just published, 4 

Lithographic PORTRAIT of this distinguished Ph!- 

lanthropist, from a Picture in the possession of Willia™ 

—* Esq., of Birmingham. 
roo 


Islington. 
*.* The usual allowance made to the Trade for 
cash payments. 


Just published, new edition, price 2d.,or 12s. per 100 for 
distribution, by direct application to the publisher, 


ECONCILIATION BETWEEN THE 

MIDDLE AND LABOURING CLASSES. A 

Series of Articles which have appeared in the Noncon- 

formist on this subject and that of COMPLETE SUF- 
rRAGE, 

Published by B. StetLi, 20, Paternoster Row, London. 
To be had also of Mr. Joseru Cooper, Hat Warehouse, 
Lawrence Pountney Lane; and Mr. STAFFORD ALLEN, 
7, Cowper Street, Finsbury. 

*,* The nag se may be sent by post to all parts of 
the kingdom for 2d. A liberal allowance to country 
booksellers. 


Just published, price Is. 6d., 
HRISTIAN CHURCHES: their Nature 


and Constitution illustrated in a Series of Conver- 
sations between a Minister of the Gospel and a Young 
Christian. By T. CoLeman, Author of “‘ Candidates for 
Church Fellowship Encouraged and Directed.’ De- 
signed especially for the Instruction of the Young. 
London: Warp and Co., Paternoster Row; SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court; and J. WApD- 
DINGTON, Leicester. 


Just DOCTI xrice ld. each, or 5s. per 100. 


HE DOCTRINE OF APOSTOLICAL 
SUCCESSION tested by Scripture, a Sermon, 
By R. Atuiortt, LL.D. 


London: J. Dinnis, Paternoster Row; and Tr P. 
YOUNGMAN, Nottingham. 


Just published, demy BW he ls. 


EASONS why I, a JEW, have become 

a CATHOLIC, and not a ROMAN CATHOLIC. 
A Letter in reply to the Rev. R. W. Sibthorpe, B.A., late 
of Ryde. By Riptey H. HerRscHe.i, Author of “A 
Brief Sketch of the Jews.” 


London: J. Unwin, 31, Bucklersbury; Nispet and 
Co., Berners Street, Oxford Street; and all Booksellers. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 
On the 26th will be published, with Four large Engrav- 
ings, Part 2 for 1842, price 9d., 

HE LONDON SATURDAY JOUR- 
NAL. Conducted by Joun Timps, Thirteen Years 
Editor of “The Mirror” and “ Literary World.” 
Engravings—1l. Christening of the Prince of Wales.— 
2. Portrait of Miss Adelaide Kemble.—3. The Tower of 
London after the late Fire.—4. Port Nicholson, New 
Zealand. With 48 quarto pages of Original Papers, Li- 
terary Novelties, &c. 
In part 3 will be commenced an original Historical Ro- 
mance, called the ARMOURER of PARIS, by ALBerrt. 
Also, Vols I. and II., with 120 Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 
each, cloth. 
W. BriTTa'n, 11, Paternoster Row; J. MENzi1zgs, 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


DUNDEE COMPLETE SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of those who had signed the declaration of 
Joseph Sturge, Esq., in favour of Complete Suffrage, 
held in the Watt Institution buildings, on Tuesday 
—— 15th February, 1842— 

HOMAS SAUNDERS, Esq., in the chair, 
it was moved, seconded, and unanimously agreed to, 


f beer this Meeting resolve itself into an 
ASSOCIATION, and L the following be its 
RULES 


Ist. That the association shall be designated the 
Dundee Complete Suffrage Association. 

2nd. That, by Complete Suffrage the Members of this 
Association understand, that every man who has attained 
legal majority, is entitled to a vote in the election of a 
Member of Parliament. 

Note.—The question as to length of residence, ex- 

ceptions with regard to crime, insanity, pauperism, 
&c., to be settled after the principle of Complete 
Suffrage has been recognised by Parliament. 

3rd. That the sole object of this Association being to 
procure Complete Suffrage, no discussion on any other 
question will be allowed at the meetings; and no motion 
whatever can be entertained which is not in accordance 
with this rule. 

4th. That those only who agree with, and who, when 
called on, shall subscribe to these rules, be admitted 
Members of this Association. And no person shall be 
deemed agMecmber whose name does not appear on the 
Treasurer's roll. 

Sth. That the qualification for membership, shall be 
the same as that stated in rule second, regarding the 
exercise of the elective franchise. 

6th. That the token of membership shall be the pos- 
session of a ticket—having the foregoing second, third, 
and fourth rules printed thereon—the same to be duly 
signed by the Treasurer, and bearing the Member’s 
name. The Tickets shall not be less than sixpence each, 
must be renewed annually, and not transferable. 

7th. That the business of the Association shall be 
managed by a Committee, consisting of thirty of its 
Members (who shall have power to add to their number), 
to be chosen annually. The Committee shall choose its 
own office bearers. Any five of the Committee to bea 
quorum. The Committee, however, shall at any time 
call a general mecting of the Association, when directed 
by a written requisition signed by at least thirty of the 
SMembere of the Association. 

&th. That the general annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion shall be held in the month of February, each year, 
when a statement of the affairs, and a report of proceed- 
ings shall be submitted. 

h. That the second, third, and fourth rules, are de- 
clared fundamental rules of the Association, and may 
not be altered. Any other of the rules may be altered on 
a vote of three-fourths of the members present, at a ge- 
neral mecting called for the ay ome of which at least 
four days’ public notice shall be given. 

JOHN DURHAM, Treasurer. 
O, J, ROWLAND, Secretary. 


Just published, in neat ihn g =~ price Sixpence ; or 
as a tract, price Twopence. 


HE BAPTISM OF THE HEIR AP- 


PARENT: a Sermon, preached on Lord’s Day 
Morning, January 23, 1842. By WILLIAM Brock, Pas- 
tor of the Baptist Church, St Mary’s, Norwich. 

Tuomas Warp and Co., Paternoster Row. 


On the 28th, will be published, price 2s. 6d. 


ques ECLECTIC REVIEW 
for MARCH, 1842. 
CONTENTS. 

. The Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
Esthonia—Its History and Condition. 
. Hanbury’s Memorials of the Independents. 
. Jesse’s N otes of a Half Pay. 
Life an.] Times of Fredorick the Great. 
. The National Crisis, &c., &c. 

T. WARD and Co., Paternoster Row. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 


In a few days will be ready, in one handsome volume, 
royal 12mo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, uniform with the Au- 
thor’s other works, 


HE GREAT COMMISSION; 


or, the Christian Church Constituted and Charged 
to convey the Gospel to the World. By the Rev. JoHNn 
Hanus, D.D., President of Cheshunt College, Author of 
** Mammon,” *“* The Great Teacher,” etc., etc., ete. 


In the year 1838, a few friends of the missionary en- 
terprise, residing in Scotland, feeling the want of a com- 
prehensive work embracing all the topics, directly and 
collaterally involved in the great theme of Christian 
missions, resolved on offering a Prize of Two Hundred 
Guineas for the best Essay on the subject, and Fifty 
Guineas for the second best Essay. Proposals to this 
effect were circulated, in the name of the Contributors, 
by the Rev. Drs Cuatmers, of Edinburgh; Durr, of 
Calcutta; and M’GILL, of Glasgow. And in order at 
once to demonstrate the catholicity of the design, and to 
inspire universal confidence in the rectitude of the de- 
cision, 

The Rev. Davin Wetsun, D.D., Professor of Church 

Ilistory in the University of Edinburgh, 

The Rev. RALPH WARDLAW, D.D., Glasgow, 


The Rev. Henry MetviLt, B.D., Camberwell, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


The Rev. JABEz BuntTina, D.D., President of the Wes- 
leyan Theological Institution, 


The Rey. Tuomas 8. Crisp, President of the Baptist 

College, Bristol, 
were selected as the Adjudicators. The Essays having 
been examined, the Adjudicators have awarded the 
Prize of TWO HUNDRED GUINEAS to the one now 
announced. 

EXTRACT FROM TIIE ADJUDICATOR’S PREFACR. 

“ Forty-two Essays were received—differing very 
widely in character and claims; from some of an infe- 
rior order, rising, through higher degrees in the scale 
- merit, to a consilerable number of sterling excel- 
ence. 

‘The Essay, which is now presented to the public, 
the production of the Rev. Dr Harris, of Cheshunt 
College, was * * * placed first by four adjudicators out 
of the five. 

‘The adjudicators, influenced in their decision by 
the sentiment, arrangement, style, and comprehensive- 
ness of the Essays, have given their decision in foro 
conscientia.”’ 

London: T. Warp and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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In post 8vo, price 6s., Vol. V1. of the New Edition of 
PPNETLENS HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 


This volume embraces the important period of the 
Reformation. The materials from which the greater por- 
tion of this volume has been composed consist of the ori- 
ginal letters and papers of Knox; the Lord James, after- 
wards the Regent Murray; the Queen Dowager, Mary of 
Guise ; Lord Burleigh; the Secretary Lethington; Ar- 
gyle; Glencairn ; and others, who were the principal 
movers and actors of the times. To these and other 
Manuscript sources the Author has had full access, and 
they have enabled him to throw light on much that has 
hitherto been obscure, and to settle some points till now 


keenly disputed. 


In small 8vo, price Ds. 
TALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE. 


By M. Fraser TyTieR, Author of “Tales of Many 
Lands,’’ ‘Hymns and Sketches in Verse,” &c. Con- 
taining Memoirs of Wallace, Bruce, the Black Prince 
Joan of Arc, Richard Coeur de Lion, Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, and Napoleon Bonaparte. Second Edition 
revised and corrected. y 


“A charming book, dedicated to a boy, in anticipati 
of his fifth birth-day.’’— Hereford Times. yanen 


Now complete, in 8 Parts, or 4 Vols, 4to, price £8 8s. 


JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTION- 
ARY and SUPPLEMENT. 

Parts I. to 1V. comprise a New and Improved Edition 
of the Original Dictionary, edited by Joun Jonnstonr. 
Parts V. to VIII. consist of a new issue of Dr Jamieson’s 
Supplement to his Dictionary, a work of equal size and 
value with the original Dictionary itself. 

The Edition has been necessarily limited to 350 Copies; 
of which nearly 200 are already sold. 

In this improved edition of Jamieson’s Dictionary all 
the additional words in the Supplement are incorporated 
in alphabetical order; the most popular meaning of each 
word is briefly given; and the reader is referred to the 
Supplement for the correction, or fur additional infor- 
ination. 

Thirteenth Edition,in one very thick volume, 8vo, close 

ly but beautifully printed, price Eighteen Shillin . 

ECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPH 
OF THE HUMAN MIND. Bythelate Tomas Browx 
M.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. With a Portrait; and a Memoir of the 
Author, by the Rev, Davip WE sn, D.D., Professor of 
Chureh History in the University of Edinburgh. 
“An inestimable book.”"-—Dr Parr. 


WILLIAM TAIT, Edinburgh; Simp. in, MARSHALL 
Co., London; and JOHN Ct MMING, Dublin. » oe 
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Printed and Published at the Office, at No. 4, Crane 
Court, Fleet Street, near letter Lane, in the City of 
London, by JouNn Henry Davis, of No. 76, York Road 
Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, on Wepnespay. 
23rd of FEBRUARY, 1842, ° 
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